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CHAPTER V. 


ITALY. 


By the congress of Vienna, which 
followed the battle of Waterloo, 
Italy was cast at the feet of the 
Pope and the Austrian emperor, 
and this at a period when pro- 
gressive aspirations and hopes of 
national liberty were most strongly 
reawakened amongst the Italian 
people. 

The system of resolute oppres- 
sion adopted by the reinstated 
rulers speedily produced an irre- 
concilable hostility between them- 
selves and their subjects, and a 
network of secret societies for the 
organisation of national resistance 
spread throughout the entire land. 
The first fruits of their organisation 
were the risings in Piedmont and 
Naples to demand constitutional 
rights, but Austrian intervention 
soon quelled both these move- 
ments; and later on, when a 
similar rising occurred in Modena 
and Rome, it was subdued with 
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sanguinary ferocity by an Austrian 
army. It was about this time that 
the great idea of the unity of Italy 
was first propounded throughout 
the land—Joseph Mazzini, in an 
address to the King of Piedmont, 
being the first to urge him to 
assume the ré/e of liberator and 
leader of Italy ; and Charles Albert, 
by yielding in some degree to the 
spirit of his time, prepared for 
Piedmont the preéminence she now 
enjoys throughout the country. 
The accession of Pius IX., in 
1846, was the inauguration of a 
new era for Italy: a general am- 
nesty was followed by wise and 
liberal measures, which were also 
adopted by Tuscany and Piedmont 
in emulation of Rome ; but Naples 
and the other States resolutely re- 
fused every measure of reform, 
and a great revolution was the con- 
sequence. Milan revolted against 
the rule of Austria, and the King 
oo 
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of Piedmont entered its gates soon 
afterwards, the avowed champion 
of Italian independence, and the 
leader of the national struggle. 
Naples and Rome were forced to 
concede constitutional rights to 
their subjects; all the sovereigns 
of Italy contributed their best 
troops for the war; and on the 
Roman volunteers setting out for 
Lombardy, the Pope himself, in 
public, pronounced a solemn bene- 
diction on their banners, and de- 
clared himself for the cause. 

He had, some time before this, 
granted constitutional rights to his 
subjects, and a Parliament had 
been established at Rome; now, 
Rossi, who had been associated 
with the party of Guizot in France, 
was named President of the Minis- 
try in the place of Count Mamiani. 
No better man could have been 
chosen, for it was deemed necessary 
at the time to prove to Europe 
that, whilst the Pope had no wish 
to recede from the constitutional 
course on which he had embarked, 
he did not intend to allow himself 
to be guided by the furious instincts 
of Red Republicanism, and whilst 
the name of Rossi was acceptable 
to all men of enlightened views, it 
acted as a warning to the violent 
and unruly. But the painful result 
soon came like a thunderbolt to 
astonish the world and fill the 
heart of the noble Pontiff with 
horror and dismay. On the rst of 
November 1848, Rossi was assas- 
sinated at midday as he was 
alighting from his carriage to enter 
the Chamber of Deputies. The 
turbulent scenes which followed in 
front of the very windows of the 
Quirinal sufficed to convince the 
Holy Father that he was no longer 
a free agent in his own capital. 
By the advice of Cardinal Antonelli 
and the ambassadors of France 
and Bavaria he halted in his career 
of liberator of Italy, and, abandon- 
ing the liberal cause, launched a 
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severe censure against ‘this unjust 
and hurtful war,’ which, chiefly by 
his own benediction, had been 
consecrated in the eyes of the 
world. ‘The recall of the Neapoli- 
tan troops was the first fruits of 
the encyclical letter, which may 
be considered as the tocsin of the 
subsequent fierce reaction through- 
out Italy. Austrian troops began 
again to exercise acrushing tyranny, 
and Europe shuddered at the re- 
cital of the dark cruelties practised 
in the dungeons of Naples and 
Rome. 

The Italians were again aroused ; 
for, amongst all the kings and 
princes of Italy, the King of Pied- 
mont alone kept faith with his 
subjects, and continued observing 
the constitutional forms but so re- 
cently conceded. A new revolution 
broke out ; Rome became agitated, 
the Pope had to fly to Gaeta, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany had to 
abandon his State on the same 
day ; and on the 8th of February 
the Roman Republic was _pro- 
claimed, under the presidency of 
Mazzini. 

A new war was begun, and 
Piedmont again seemed likely to 
assume the lead. It was on ac- 
count of this war that Colonel and 
Mrs. Champion were in Paris at 
the time of Lord and Lady Rol- 
lingford’s visit to that city. 

They had been in Italy since 
the beginning of that memorable 
year, and everywhere Dorothea 
had been received by the heads of 
the secret societies, to whom she 
was well known, and by the 
greatest patriots, whom her genius 
and eloquence soon fascinated, 
with the greatest enthusiasm. She 
had entered Rome soon after the 
Pope’s flight, and had remained 
there beside Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
to whom already a great friendship 
united her, until she was given to 
understand that her services were 
more needed elsewhere. 
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Colonel Champion had been in- 
trusted with a secret mission from 
the President of the new Republic 
to Napoleon ; for it seems that a 
French expedition to Italy was 
already both hoped for and feared, 
and Mrs. Champion had accom- 
panied him in order to obtain the 
doctors, nurses, and medicines 
needed to start a well-organised 
ambulance, the want of which was 
already very much felt, and for 
which the generous lady intended 
paying with her own resources. 

It was while she was busy mak- 
ing all the necessary preparations 
for the proper attendance of the 
sick and wounded in the cause of 
Italian liberty, which cause she had 
now so entirely made her own, that 
she again met Frank Reymond. 

It was in the street, and she 
would perhaps have passed him by, 
he was so greatly changed by grief 
and illness; but he recognised at 
once her handsome classic features, 
and as soon as he spoke she re- 
membered the subdued musical 
voice that brought back such 
happy remembrances to her mind. 

After this first meeting they often 
saw each other, for Frank took his 
wife to call upon Mrs. Champion 
the very next day, and their old 
intimacy was renewed. 

Mrs. Champion was not a little 
surprised when she heard of his 
having married Lady Laura. ‘I 
thought you were in love with 
Mademoiselle Gautier,’ she ex- 
claimed, when he first told her 
the news. But, perceiving the 
great change that came suddenly 
over his countenance, she refrained 
from asking any more questions. 
It was evident that some great 
grief had fallen upon him, and that 
most likely the pretty French 
governess, whom she remembered 
so well, had had something to do 
with it; but the very affection 
she felt for Frank made her for- 
bear asking any questions that 
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might bring back sad memories to 
his mind. 

To divert his thoughts she talked 
a great deal about Rome and the 
present state of Italian affairs. 
* You used once to take an interest 
in our cause,’ she said, with a smile, 
as an excuse for approaching the 
subject nearest to her heart. ‘Do 
you know that at one time I enter- 
tained the greatest hopes of you, 
and that I meant when the time 
came to have asked you to help 
me in the great cause to which I 
have devoted my life. But now 
that the time for action has come, 
I feel that you are the last person 
to whom I ought to appeal.’ 

‘And why? do you not think 
me worthy of being one of the 
champions of liberty ?” 

*Oh, no, it is not that. I know 
that your heart is true, and that all 
your sentiments are noble, but you 
are married now. One of these 
days you will be the father of a 
family, and I fear that I have no 
right to draw you away from your 
wife and your country. Asan Eng- 
lish peer and a married man you 
have certain duties which it would 
be wrong for you to neglect. You 
must not risk your happiness even 
for such a grand cause.’ 

‘My happiness! Ah, Dorothea, 
I have done with happiness now.’ 

There was something so pathetic 
and despondent in his tone as he 
said this that she could not help 
taking notice of it, and laying her 
hand on his, she said sympathetic- 
ally, 

‘A great calamity has befallen 
you—may I know what it is? I 
might perhaps help you, you 
know.’ 

‘Yes, a great calamity has be- 
fallen me.’ 

‘Ah, Frank, I knew it! I 
guessed it from the first moment I 
saw you—you are so altered, so 
changed. Do tell me all; confide 
in me.’ 
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‘In you! Ah, no,no; you must 
not ask me—it is a secret which 
no one must ever learn. Let us 
talk of Italy—the subject interests 
me. You do not know how much 
I want a new object in life.’ 

His careworn face lighted up as 
he said this, and the change that 
time and sorrow had wrought in it 
partially disappeared ; yet there 
was a hectic look in his sparkling 
eye painful to behold; and, per- 
haps for the first time in her 
life, Dorothea began to speak 
about her adopted country with 
a sigh. 

‘Is there a hope, then, of your 
helping us?’ 

‘Yes, there is nothing that I 
would not do for you, Dorothea, 
nothing, for I owe you a debt that 
I can never fully repay. It was 
you who first taught me the true 
value of life. It is to you that I 
owe my life, for had it not been 
for what you once told me, and 
which I stored up in my mind like 
a priceless treasure, I firmly believe 
that I should have succumbed ere 
this to the great weight of misfor- 
tunes that have lately fallen upon 
me.’ 

‘And yet you will not confide in 
me—in me who, perhaps, am the 
only woman who could really com- 
fort you. You speak of Italy—ah! 
it is not sympathy with me, but 
with the cause, that should induce 
you to become one of her cham- 
pions.’ 

‘You mistake my meaning : no, 
though you have no doubt seen 
that I am not—for no one could 
be—insensible to your personal 
charms and marvellous beauty, it 
is not these that have fascinated 
me; it is your noble mind, your 
grand character, and your patriotic 
spirit that have won my heart and 
my sympathy. And I should con- 
sider myself happy, if by my influ- 
ence, my fortune, or even by my 
own arm, I could be of service 
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to you and to your cause in this 
war.’ 

Dorothea rose, and walked up 
and down the room. 

*I never could have dared to 
ask for so much,’ she said, tears of 
gratitude filling her eyes ; ‘ and yet, 
from the first moment I saw you, I 
felt that you were destined to help 
me in the coming struggle.’ 

‘You entertain great hopes ?” 

‘TI live in hopes.’ 

‘When we last saw each other 
in the north—do you remember ?— 
there seemed but little chance of 
success. Your plans for the unity 
of Italy seemed but mere visions ; 
and now see—the Austrians are 
giving way, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany has left Florence, and 
even the Pope has been forced to 
quit Rome.’ 

‘But he may return at any 
moment: no, I do not give much 
importance to that. If he were 
safe at Avignon again I should not 
dread him ; but now it all depends 
on the French. If a French army 
cross the Alps, he will soon reenter 
Rome, and put an end to the Re- 
public that has taken us so much 
trouble to reinstate in the capital 
of the Ceesars.’ 

‘Yet there are still plenty of 
brave men in Italy devoted to the 
cause of liberty.’ 

‘Yes, but of these very few are 
soldiers. Men like Cavour and 
Mazzini, though they would will- 
ingly lay down their lives for their 
country, will be incapable of lead- 
ing her people to victory and to 
fame.’ 

* And Garibaldi ?” 

‘Garibaldi! Yes, it is to him 
that we must look now—he alone 
will be able to lead our armies.’ 

‘ Pray tell me something about 
him—I have lived so much out of 
the world lately that I must con- 
fess I have heard very little of 
what is going en in Italy,’ 

‘Joseph Garibaldi was born at 
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Nice in 1807. His family were 
poor, and being passionately fond 
of the sea he made voyages when 
yet very young to Odessa and to 
Rome. When he was four-and- 
twenty he became mixed up with 
Mazzini in a conspiracy against the 
King of Sardinia, and was com- 
pelled to fly from Italy. In 1834 
his love for his country brought 
him again into trouble, and he was 
condemned to death; but he es- 
caped to France. In Marseilles 
he distinguished himself by attend- 
ing for more than a fortnight the 
patients in a cholera hospital, whom 
every one had deserted. Thence 
he sailed in an Egyptian corvette, 
and offered his services to the Bey 
of Tunis; but the life was not 
stirring enough for him, and going 
to America in 1836 he offered his 
sword to the Republic of Rio 
Grande, then at war with Brazil. 
He actually declared war on that 
empire with sixteen men in a ves- 
sel of thirty tons. He was, of 
course, soon taken prisoner, though 
he fought like a true hero and was 
most cruelly treated. Making his 
escape he again fought for Rio 
Grande, and passed through a va- 
riety of stirring adventures, in com- 
pany with his brave wife Anita, who 
is agreat friend of mine. He com- 
manded for some time an Italian 
legion of 800 men against the Dic- 
tator Rosas, and with them won 
the famous battle of Salto de San 
Antonio. In 1847, on hearing of 
the elevation of the present Pope 
to the Papacy, he returned to 
Europe accompanied by his Span- 
ish wife, who has never left him for 
a day, and offered his services to 
Rome. But on Pius IX. deserting 
the cause of liberty he transferred 
them to Charles Albert. At pre- 
sent he is in Rome, ready to fight 
and die for the Republic.’ 

‘With such women as the divine 
Dorothea to inspire the people 
with noble ideas, and such men as 
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Garibaldi to fight for them, I think 
the cause of national liberty cannot 
fail to prosper.’ 

‘Ilivein hopes. I have devoted 
myself to the cause, and shall do 
my best, though it cost me my 
life, to render Italy free and pros- 
perous.’ 

‘And you may count upon me: 
I have nothing now to live for, and 
if you will accept my humble offer, 
I will from this day devote to you 
and your noble cause my fortune 
and my life.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE OPERA. 


Ir had been arranged that that 
evening Mrs. Champion should 
accompany Lord and Lady Rol- 
lingford to the opera, and a box 
had been taken for them in the 
grand tier near the stage. 

The opera they were giving was 
a popular one; the house was 
crowded and brilliantly lighted, but 
the atmosphere was oppressively 
hot, and Frank, who since his in- 
terview with Dorothea in the morn- 
ing had not felt quite himself, sat 
at the back of the box. 

He was thinking of the last time 
he had been in that theatre, and 
trying to imagine that he was still 
the same light-hearted young fellow, 
and that the mysterious woman he 
had so unwittingly named ‘the 
Princess of Tulle’ was sitting in 
the box opposite. 

What strange things had hap- 
pened since he had last been in 
that opera-house! Ifhe could but 
awake and find that it had all been 
a dream ! 

He shut his eyes and remained 
for some time lost in a deep reverie. 

Suddenly there was a great stir 
in the house, the first act was over, 
and the curtain had fallen amidst 
enthusiastic applause. The eyes 
of both his wife and Mrs. Cham- 
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pion were riveted on the prosce- 
nium, where the principal artists 
had now been recalled, and the 
prima donna was picking up the 
bouquets that had been thrown 
to her. He raised his eyes, and 
there, in the box opposite, with her 
large black eyes apparently fixed 
upon him, he saw the Princess of 
Tulle herself. He uttered a cry 
and fell back—he had fainted. 

Both the ladies were very much 
frightened. Dorothea, a woman 
who possessed a great knowledge 
of illnesses and all their symptoms, 
was alarmed to find a young man 
whom she had always thought of 
as in the fullness and vigour of 
life suddenly stretched unconscious 
on the ground. She knelt down 
beside him, and, unfastening his 
cravat, she opened the door and 
summoned the box-keeper with 
that promptitude of action in dan- 
ger which her eventful life had 
already accustomed her to. 

Two or three men soon came to 
her assistance, and, lifting up the 
poor young nobleman, they took 
him out into the corridor, where 
they threw cold water on his face 
and opened the windows to give 
him air. 

As for Lady Rollingford, her 
alarm amounted to absolute terror, 
for on lifting her eyes she had dis- 
covered, sitting in the opposite box, 
Marie herself, dressed entirely in 
white tulle, as Frank had so often 
described her, and radiant in dia- 
monds which sparkled in her raven 
locks. Their eyes met, and Laura, 
the proud blameless Laura, was 
forced to lower hers, for there was 
something strange and subduing 
in that calm, steady, yet terrible 
look of her rival. 

More dead than alive, she quitted 
the box and approached her hus- 
band, who still lay unconscious 
upon the floor of the passage, and 
around whom a little crowd had 
now gathered. 
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Neither the cold water nor the 
fresh air seemed to have any effect 
upon him; he lay like a beautiful 
statue, white and rigid ; and Laura’s 
first thought was that he was 
dead, and vague visions of the 
superb and stately woman she had 
seen in the box opposite, com- 
ing down the corridor with her long 
sweeping tulle dress to claim him 
as hers, passed through her troubled 
mind. 

Great God ! was it for this that 
she had married him ? 

Presently a doctor made his way 
through the crowd. He placed his 
hand on Frank’s heart and felt his 
pulse; then he said something 
to Mrs. Champion which she could 
not quite catch. 

‘Monsieur, she then said in 
French, approaching him, ‘I am 
this gentleman’s wife, and would 
feel much obliged if you would 
kindly speak to me about him. 
My name is Lady Rollingford, and 
we are staying at the Hotel Mira- 
beau, in the Rue de la Paix.’ 

The doctor bowed and looked 
very much embarrassed; he evi- 
dently was greatly alarmed about 
his patient, yet he dared not com- 
municate all his fears to that poor 
patient’s young wife. 

‘ Pray tell me the truth,’ she then 
said, speaking with great earnest- 
ness ; ‘do not fear to alarm me, I 
am not easily frightened. Is there 
any danger ?” 

‘There is danger, certainly, but 
not immediate. Has monsieur ever 
been taken ill like this before ?’ 

‘Yes; twice.’ 

‘ Lately ?” 

‘Within the last year.’ 

The doctor shook his head in 
silence. 

‘Don’t you think that he ought 
to be bled at once?’ Mrs. Champion 
said. ‘He should not be _per- 
mitted to remain so long in a 
fainting fit.’ 

The doctor shrugged his shoul- 
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ders. ‘No, madame,’ he said ; ‘it 
is not an ordinary fainting fit, and 
he is a great deal too weak to be 
bled—such a course would be fatal. 
He ought to be immediately con- 
veyed back to his hotel.’ 

As their carriage had not been 
ordered until a later hour, a cab 
was called, and the doctor, with 
the assistance of one of the box- 
keepers, carried Frank down the 
staircase and put him into it, and, 
at Lady Rollingford’s request, drove 
to the Rue de la Paix with them. 

Once there, he had him imme- 
diately put to bed, attending the 
operation himself, and remained 
by the bedside anxiously watching 
him. Shortly afterwards, Frank 
began to regain his powers of 
speech; for though he had been 
conscious for some time, he seem- 
ed still lost in a kind of stupor, 
and his first words were, ‘ Marie— 
Marie, where am I? Marie— 
Marie ! 

Laura was very much frightened ; 
she had never seen him so ill be- 
fore ; but the doctor reassured her, 
and after administering a compos- 
ing draught of some kind, he left, 
saying he would return again early 
in the morning. 

Mrs. Champion was too much 
alarmed to return to the box; this 
sudden illness of Frank’s had great- 
ly terrified her, and she had not 
the heart to listen to any more 
music ; so, calling another cab, she 
too repaired to her hotel. 

Would Fate take him away from 
her just at the very moment when 
he had promised to help her, and 
when she hoped so much from him 
in aid of ‘the cause’? 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE HOTEL MIRABEAU. 


A ma.apy for which physicians 
found no name in their professional 


lists had taken possession of Lerd 
Rollingford. He lay motionless 
and almost unconscious in his bed; 
all traces of colour had left his 
cheek, and a bloodless pallor, 
enough in itself to cause the great- 
est alarm, had taken the place of 
the fresh English complexion which 
had, until quite lately, caused him 
to appear the very picture of health. 
A short cough, too, had now set in, 
and he was gradually, but hourly, 
losing strength. He was burning 
with feverish heat at one moment, 
and the next shivering and trem- 
bling with cold; and these changes 
became most alarmingly frequent. 
The fatal cough grew worse, yet it 
was so faint and low that he hardly 
seemed to take any notice of it. 
Sometimes the doctors said nothing 
serious was the matter, and that he 
would soon recover. At other times 
they consulted together and spoke 
with serious faces. His circulation 
was impeded, and he was growing 
weaker and weaker. 

Once, at Mrs. Champion's re- 
quest, they tried the lancet—doc- 
tors were very fond of bleeding in 
those days, and in Italy people 
were bled for everything—but the 
blood refused to flow. They tried 
a second time ; still no blood came. 
The doctors began to despair ; the 
poor men, with all their great prac- 
tice and profound learning, never 
guessed that the disease was in his 
mind, and that no physician could 
be of any use to him under the 
circumstances. 

Laura suffered greatly through- 
out this strange illness of her hus- 
band’s ; she had never before seen 
him so ill, and the fears she enter- 
tained for his life were rendered 
tenfold more terrible by the know- 
ledge that another woman might 
come at any moment, and take her 
place by his bedside, and turn her 
out of the hotel. 

Indeed, what right had she to be 
there at all? It is true that every 
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one believed her to be his wife, that 
she bore his name, and that both 
his father and her father had recog- 
nised her as such; but she could 
not deceive herself, even though 
she was firmly convincd that Marie 
could never prove herself to be 
Lord Rollingford’s true wife ; there 
was always the moral knowledge 
of the fact, a knowledge which she 
could not banish from her troubled 
breast. 

She grew restless and excitable, 
she who generally was so calm and 
self-possessed; but then this seem- 
ed only natural in a poor young 
wife whose husband had been 
seized so suddenly with such a 
dangerous illness. 

Why had she consented to be- 
come his wife? Why? This was 
the one question which she was 
now for ever asking herself. A few 
months before she would have 
shrunk from committing any such 
dishonourable act; but then she 
was quite a different being. As 
long as she had thought Jack 
Howard faithful to her, she had 
felt strong and happy, for no wo- 
man can be desolate and unhappy 
as long as there is a man for whom 
she can feel trust and reverence. 
Her love for her cousin had been 
something like a strong balustrade 
ever by her path, that supported 
her in all her actions, and gave her 
confidence in herself; but since it 
had suddenly been snatched away 
from her, fallen into a bottomless 
abyss before her very eyes, no firm- 
ness of the ground she trod on 
could save her from reeling, stag- 
gering, and falling. 

But yet, was this life after all not 
preferable to her life at Westra, 
with her dull old-fashioned father, 
and her innumerable brothers and 
sisters, to whom she had been lit- 
tle better than a perpetual nurse 
and governess? Now that she 
knew what real life was, and that 
she had seen Paris and London, 
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and participated in all the gaieties 
they afford, the thought of being 
shut up away from the world in 
that northern home of her ances- 
tors made her shudder. 

Besides, she had long ere this 
said good-bye to all the romantic 
dreams of her youth, to that crav- 
ing in her girl’s heart for some firm 
and sure ideal of manly love, cou- 
rage, and devotion, which had been 
so strong in her that she had clung 
to it through good and evil report ; 
and in marrying Frank Reymond 
she knew but too well what she 
had to expect. 

Mrs. Champion often came to 
see her, and though she could not 
bring herself to sympathise very 
deeply with a woman of whom, for 
soine psychological reason easy to 
understand, she felt rather afraid, 
she always received her kindly, and 
listened with attention, if not with 
interest, to what she had to say. 

One afternoon, three days after 
the incident in the opera-house, 
Mrs. Champion had called to see 
her, and they were sitting together 
in the pretty little drawing-room 
overlooking the gay street below. 
Frank was a trifle better that day, 
but he was now so very weak that 
the doctors had requested his wife 
not to let him talk too much ; nor, 
indeed, to sit with him for any 
length of time, as, in his present 
state, any kind of excitement would 
be fatal to him. 

The conversation of the two 
ladies ran, as usual, almost entirely 
on Italian topics, for Mrs. Cham- 
pion could hardly think of any- 
thing else; she had devoted her life 
to one cause, and she lived entirely 
in it and for it. 

‘Your husband,’ she said to 
Lady Rollingford, ‘just before he 
was seized with this strange illness, 
gave me to understand that he 
would help me in the grand cause 
I have undertaken ; he sympathises 
greatly with the Italians, and has 
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offered to devote himself to 
them.’ 

‘Indeed! And pray, Mrs. 
Champion, what can he do for 
them?’ 

‘Any man, if he is so minded, 
can do a great deal of good in his 
own way. Of course I should be 
the last person in the world to ad- 
vise him to give up his country and 
his home, to join the Roman volun- 
teers ; particularly now that he is 
a married man, and an English 
statesman; but he is immensely 
rich, and money can do a great 
deal.’ 

‘And you would have him de- 
vote all his money to the cause of 
Italian liberty ?” 

‘No, not all; but a few thousand 
pounds cannot be a matter of vital 
importance to him, and they might 
procure a legion of volunteers. I 
used to despise money; I never 
knew its full value till now, but I 
see that with money one can ac- 
complish almost anything. And 
everything issoexpensive! I have 
myself spent more than twenty 
thousand pounds already in this 
ambulance I have undertaken to 
provide—but I do not regret it; 
our soldiers cannot be allowed to 
remain wounded and neglected on 
the battle-field—and some one 
must provide doctors and nurses 
for them.’ 

‘And do you think that all this 
bloodshed is right, and should be 
encouraged? I belong to the old 
school, you know, and I must con- 
fess that I cannot bring myself to 
sympathise with men whose object 
is to overthrow all authority, alter 
the established laws, and dethrone 
princes and deprive them of their 
lawful rights.’ 

‘And I hold it blasphemy to say 
that a man ought not to fight 
against princes, and overthrow 
their authority, when they only use 
this authority to tyrannise over and 
enslave the people. I reverence 
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the laws, but not when these laws 
are but mere pretexts for deeds of 
tyranny and oppression which it 
should be the very object of law 
to prevent. There is no great 
religion and no great nation that 
has not first revolted against the 
old laws and overthrown them be- 
fore adopting new ones.’ 

‘But the right of rebellion, it 
seems to me, is the right to seek a 
higher rule, and not to wander in 
mere lawlessness.’ 

‘I suppose you believe all that 
is said against the Roman republic, 
and give credit to every scandalous 
act that is reported against it in 
the newspapers of a nation whose 
interest it is to lower the cause of 
freedom in the eyes of Europe ?’ 

‘No, Ido not believe everything 
the papers say; but I hate repub- 
lics, and I think that an English 
nobleman should be the last man 
in the world to give money to aid 
the people in the overthrow of his 
own class; for the rights of princes 
and their nobility are the same all 
over the world, and it seems to me 
that a nobleman owes something 
to his birth and station, and has 
no right to take up this or that 
notion simply because it pleases 
his fancy for the moment.’ 

Mrs. Champion saw that the 
proud patrician would always re- 
main inexorable on this point, and 
that it would be of no use to try 
and convince her against herself ; 
but she was not a woman to be 
thus easily thwarted : she had made 
up her mind that Lord Rollingford 
should help her in her cause, and 
she was determined to leave no 
stone unturned, now that she had 
his promise, to obtain this assist- 
ance as soon as possible. 

The keen eyes of her aristocratic 
companion were fixed upon her 
with distrust: it was evident that 
she was not a woman to be easily 
led, and Mrs. Champion felt that 
she had at the same time to try and 
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find out from Lady Rollingford 
what her husband intended to do, 
and yet to speak to her as if she 
were fully acquainted with his in- 
tentions. 

She tried a new line of tactics. 

‘You are right, Lady Rolling- 
ford,’ she said, after a pause. ‘ But 
you speak only of what you know; 
of course your sentiments are mine 
as regards England, for I too am 
an Englishwoman, and believe in 
all that Englishmen believe ; but 
Italy is a very different country. 
You know nothing of what goes 
on there; howcan you, therefore, 
feel for it—you who are one of the 
proudest and most noble of the 
daughters of the most noble and 
proudest of nations? And how can 
I expect you to feel for the debas- 
ing thraldom of Italy—you who 
have the noble privilege of being a 
Protestant ?” 

She had touched the right chord 
in Lady Rollingford’s heart at last. 

‘Do you really think that Italy 
could one day be brought to see 
the truth ?’ she inquired, with some 
animation. 

‘Oh, yes; Italians have suffered 
too much already from the tyranny 
and misrule of priests not to long 
for a truer and freer religion.’ 

‘If I thought that there was a 
chance of Italy adopting the true 
faith— 

‘My dear Lady Rollingford, 
there is every chance of it; have 
we not already expelled the Pope 
from Rome? The great capital of 
Christianity, the Eternal City that 
was the first to establish in the 
world a liberal and religious govern- 
ment, the centre of liberty, the 
main fountain of eloquence and 
military genius, that for so many 
years has been the stronghold of 
the Antichrist, is no longer gar- 
risoned by monks and governed 
by a doting priest.’ 

I must remark that these were 
by no means Mrs. Champion’s real 
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sentiments, for at heart, like all 
true Italians, she was much more 
of a Catholic than a Protestant ; 
but she was a woman who held all 
means as righteous if they but led 
to the advancement of her cause ; 
and she was not slow in taking ad- 
vantage of the weak point she had 
discovered in her listener. 

‘ But that doting priest of whom 
you speak boasts of more than two 
hundred millions of subjects, who 
are so blinded by their mistaken 
faith that they would do anything 
to support him.’ 

‘If the republic be once fairly 
established in Rome, I do not fear 
much from his hosts; Garibaldi 
will soon drive them out of Italy, 
and then not even Napoleon will 
be able to reinstate the Pope on 
his throne.’ 

‘ Garibaldi ! 
Protestant.’ 

‘Well, no; but at present he is 
the only man who can collect and 
lead an army against the Pope.’ 

‘And Italians will open their 
eyes to the true faith, you think ? 

‘Oh, yes; but let us be content 
just now with gradually developing 
the intelligence of the people, and 
they will of their own accord, as 
you will see, throw aside one super- 
stition after another. Knowledge, 
believe me, is the only proper 
disturber of faith. It is of no use 
to extinguish the candle before let- 
ting in the sunshine.’ 

‘If I could but be sure of that, I 
should be the first to advise my 
husband to assist you in this enter- 
prise. We must talk over these 
things with him.’ 

A servant entered the room at 
that moment, and addressed a few 
words to Lady Rollingford in a low 
voice, which seemed to have a 
strange effect upon her: she turned 
deadly pale and then flushed scar- 
let. 

‘No, no!’ she exclaimed con- 
vulsively, ‘on no account !’ 


But he is not a 
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The servant retired, but soon 
afterwards he returned, and, after 
again whispering something to her, 
handed her a card which she re- 
fused to take. 

‘ Tell her that his lordship is too 
ill to see any one.’ 

‘ But she will not be refused ; she 
insists on seeing your ladyship, if 
she cannot see my lord,’ the ser- 
vant said, very much bewildered. 

Lady Rollingford grew livid, 
and, stamping upon the floor, she 
cried, 

‘No, no! no power on earth 
shall ever induce me to receive this 
woman in my apartments ! 

Mrs. Champion began to feel 
alarmed. ‘What is the matter? 
she said, approaching her ; ‘ could 
I help you in any way ?” 

‘You! No, no! 

‘But who is this woman who 
wants to force herself into your 
apartments ?” 

She turned to the servant as if 
seeking an explanation from him, 
and he handed her the visiting card 
which Lady Rollingford had re- 
fused to take. 

Mrs. Champion glanced at it, and 
exclaimed, 

‘This woman ? the famous Mari- 
etta ?” 

Laura rose, and walked up to 
her. 

‘Have you ever seen her?’ she 
said. 

‘I? Never. But is this really 
that dreadful creature who ruined 
Prince Tagi, and who lately, after 
nearly causing the death of the poor 
Marquis Capuletti, has entrapped 
Count Mazerolle ? 

‘ Yes, I suppose it is the same.’ 

‘I know nothing about her ex- 
cepting what I have heard people 
say; but what on earth does she 
want with Lord Rollingford ? 
Surely—no, it cannot be! He is 
much too high-principled for that ; 
and besides, he has not been long 
enough in Paris,’ 
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The words were hardly out of 
her mouth when the door was 
thrown violently open, and a lady 
dressed entirely in black entered 
the room. 

Mrs. Champion uttered a cry of 
astonishment, and shrank back as 
she recognised in her the pretty 
French governess of Inganess 
Castle, Marie Gautier. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MARIETTA. 


A Lonc cloak of black velvet 
lined with fur enveloped her from 
head to foot; she wore a bonnet 
also of black velvet, and her lace 
veil was thrown back; there was 
no mistaking the handsome face, 
the perfect features, and those 
wondrous black eyes that seemed 
to flash fire. 

She appeared taller and more 
developed than when they had last 
seen her, and there was a look of 
supreme command, and yet of great 
anxiety, in her face. Both the 
ladies were for some moments too 
much astonished to address a single 
word to her, and the servant, after 
looking from one to the other in 
mute bewilderment, feeling that his 
presence no doubt was embarrass- 
ing, politely retired and closed the 
door behind him. 

Marie was evidently not prepared 
for the presence of Mrs. Champion, 
and on seeing her her eyes fell, 
and she started back disconcerted. 
Lady Rollingford saw this at a 
glance, and feeling that if she could 
only succeed in terrifying her all 
would yet be right, she advanced 
boldly towards her. 

‘How dare you force yourself 
into my apartment? What can 
there be in common between you 
and me?’ 

The resolute unrelenting hatred 
of her tone, and its cold stern 
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sharpness, went straight to the girl’s 
heart. 

‘ Madame,’ she stammered, ‘ had 
I not heard that Lord Rollingford 
was dying, I should never have 
come here, believe me—’ 

‘Ah? 

Her voice faltered. 

*I could not think of his dying 
without forgiving me. I have come 
to ask his forgiveness.’ 

‘What you have done to him is 
beyond forgiveness. Are you not 
ashamed to think of the misery you 
have brought upon him? Yes, it 
is thanks to you that Lord Rolling- 
ford is now on his deathbed.’ 

Her lips quivered as she spoke, 
yet a look of triumph was already 
in her eyes. The woman she most 
dreaded and feared in the world 
stood meek and abased before her. 

*O Lady Rollingford! dear 
Lady Rollingford, how I feel for 
you ’ Mrs, Champion said, coming 
up to her; and Laura could not 
but smile to herself, well pleased 
as to the result of her manceuvres. 
But the battle was yet to be won 
—or lost. 

‘ I shudder to think what a wretch 
you are,’ she cried, determined to 
remain on the offensive as long as 
she could, and to persuade Mrs. 
Champion that she was the person 
to be pitied. ‘He was a foolish 
boy to be taken in by the mock 
modesty and consummate acting 
of a creature like you.’ 

‘Oh, for God’s sake, spare me! 
spare me, Lady Laura, if you would 
be spared yourself! I come here 
not to accuse you, but to ask his 
forgiveness.’ 

‘If 7 would be spared!’ she re- 
torted fiercely. ‘What is there in 
common between ws ? 

‘ Alas, nothing but our sex.’ 

‘Not even that. I deny that a 
creature like you can possibly be- 
long to the same sex as a respect- 
able ‘woman; and such a claim, 
preferred by one as infamous as 
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you, would at once extinguish any 
compassion I might entertain for 
you, had I any feelings in my breast 
but scorn and abhorrence. Reserve 
your acting for your dupes ; do xot 
hope to move me by your tears. I 
am not a man to be charmed and 
made the slave of your smiles, you 
perjured woman.’ 

She stood before her stern and 
inflexible, like a statue of injured 
innocence, looking down upon 
Marie with intense scorn ; her lips 
were tightly compressed, as if she 
felt that in spite of her indignation 
she would not allow herself to be 
carried away by her feelings. 

Marie could control herself no 
longer. 

*Madame,’ she said, drawing her- 
self up to her full height, and fold- 
ing her velvet cloak about her, ‘I 
came not to be insulted, but to see 
my husband.’ 

‘Her husband ! Mrs. Champion 
exclaimed ; ‘ her husband 

‘Yes, Mrs. Champion,’ she said, 
turning to her, her beautiful eyes 
full of fire. ‘I am Lord Rolling- 
ford’s lawful wife, and I have a 
right to see him. I insist on being 
admitted at once to his room. I 
never meant to disclose this fact,’ 
she added, confronting Lady Laura, 
who now trembled before her me- 
nacing look—‘I never meant to 
disclose this fact. I should have 
been only too glad to allow the 
past to remain for ever a sealed 
page between us, but you have 
forced me to speak, Lady Laura, 
and if you dare to insult me any 
more, I shall no longer shrink from 
informing every one that Lord 
Rollingford is my husband. See,’ 
she added, turning again to Mrs. 
Champion, but no longer with an 
imploring face—‘see, she cannot 
deny it. I appeal to you whether 
I have or I have not a right to see 
my husband.’ 

‘You must not believe her, dear 
Mrs. Champion,’ Lady Rollingford 
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cried, taking her hand ; every trace 
of colour had vanished from her 
face, and her hand felt cold and 
nerveless. ‘It is true that this— 
this woman lived for some time 
with Lord Rollingford when he was 
only Mr. Reymond, as his wife; 
but they were never really married, 
believe me. I defy her to prove 
that they were ever really married.’ 

Marie smiled a cold cynical 
smile, which spread itself over her 
pale peerless face. 

‘I do not want to prove that I 
was really married to Mr. Reymond. 
Lady Laura, you need not be so 
frightened. The world believes you 
to be his lawful wife ; I do not want 
to cause him more sorrow than I 
have done already.’ For a moment 
she hesitated, then she added quiet- 
ly, ‘You need fear nothing from 
me, but you must not prevent my 
seeing him.’ 

‘You shall never see him— 
never; he hates you now almost 
as much as I do.’ 

‘And would you permit him to 
die with a curse on his lips? No, 
no, I must see him. If you force 
me to speak in spite of myself, 
madame, remember that you bring 
the consequences upon your own 
head. Lord Rollingford is dying, 
and ere he die I must obtain his 
forgiveness. Surely you would not 
expel me from heaven as you have 
expelled me from your world ?” 

* Heaven—you speak of heaven! 
What can a woman like you have 
to do with heaven ?” 

Marie cast a look of supreme 
scorn upon her, and walking up to 
the fireplace she pulled the bell. 
A servant entered the room. 

‘Tell Lord Rollingford,’ she said 
to him in French, and in a calm 
collected voice, ‘that his wife ear- 
nestly desires to see him, and ask 
him if he will see her at once.’ 

The servant, very much aston- 
ished that it should be the stranger 
lady and not Lady Rollingford her- 
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self who gave this order, left the 
room. 

‘What do you intend doing? 
asked Laura, much terrified by the 
look of determination that had now 
overspread her countenance. 

‘I intend to see my husband. 
I have a right to do so.’ 

* Lady Rollingford,’ Mrs. Cham- 
pion said, still very much bewil- 
dered, ‘ what does all this mean? 
surely what this woman says can- 
not be true?’ 

‘Let her deny it before me, if 
she can,’ cried Marie, casting an- 
other look of scorn upon her. 
‘ This pure, innocent, noble-minded 
great lady has chosen to place her- 
self in a difficult and equivocal 
position, which JZ would have 
scorned, and she must therefore 
expect to suffer the consequences.’ 

Lady Rollingford’s rage got the 
better of her for a moment, and 
she walked up to her rival as if 
she would have struck her; but 
the door was opened at that mo- 
ment, and the servant entered. 

*Milor,’ he said, ‘will most 
gladly see madame.’ 

A look of triumph came over 
Marie’s face. 

‘Stand back, madame, and let 
me pass. I despise you too much 
to bear you any resentment ; but 
if you again cross my path, and 
have the impudence to insult me, 
please remember that whatever 
you may be, / am Lady Rolling- 
ford.’ 

And, without saying another 
word, she crossed the room with 
a haughty mien, her long velvet 
dress sweeping by them, and mov- 
ing majestically towards the door, 
she passed out of their sight. 

Lady Laura uttered a cry of 
rage and terror, and fell half sense- 
less into Mrs. Champion’s arms, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE FATAL SECRET. 


Ir was some time before either 
of them spoke. 

Mrs. Champion was the first to 
break the embarrassing silence. 

‘So this is the fatal secret which 
has been weighing upon poor 
Frank’s mind, and which has un- 
dermined his constitution and 
ruined his life !’ she said, a glow of 
indignation spreading over her 
classical face. 

*O Mrs. Champion, Mrs. Cham- 
pion Lady Rollingford cried, 
throwing herself into the nearest 
armchair, ‘surely you are not 
going to take that woman’s part ?” 

‘But is she really Frank’s wife 
or not ?” 

‘Of course not. Yet I will not 
attempt to deny that at one time 
he believed himself married to her.’ 

‘I am sure of that: he is so 
noble and so right-minded that if 
he had not really believed himself 
her husband he would never have 
lived with her as such; but were 
they actually married ?’ 

‘Oh, no; do you think I would 
have married him if I had believed 
him already married to another ?” 

Mrs. Champion looked at her 
steadily for a minute in silence— 
she could not bring herself to be- 
lieve that there could be any guile 
or malice concealed in that young 
and noble face, with its deep ear- 
nest eyes, and its proud haughty 
brow that looked fit to wear a 
royal crown. ‘ No—I cannot think 
that you would have acted so dis- 
honourably,’ she said at last. ‘And 
yet,’ she added, as if on second 
thoughts and to herself, ‘ the posi- 
tion of Lady Rollingford is cer- 
tainly a most enviable one, and 
any woman might be induced to 
sacrifice much to obtain it.’ 

Laura, who was now deadly 
pale, rose, and, advancing towards 
Mrs, Champion, who was standing 
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near the window, said, with a 
haughty defiant air, ‘ You suspect 
me—you suspect me of such a 
horrible thing! Ah, Mrs. Cham- 
pion, Mrs. Champion, that it should 
have come to this! But no—it 
was pity, compassion that prompted 
me to marry him—it was not am- 
bition, believe me. Oh, no. Be- 
sides, after all, I ranked higher as 
Lady Laura Londesdale than I do 
now as Lady Rollingford, and in 
wedding him I sacrificed my posi- 
tion. I gained nothing, absolutely 
nothing, by marrying him.’ 

Mrs. Champion shook her head 
in silence ; her nature was one of 
those in which opposite tendencies 
can exist in almost equal strength: 
the passionate enthusiasm which 
flooded her soul, and which, tend- 
ing almost towards contemplative 
ecstasy, caused her to live in a 
world of her own making, alter- 
nated in her with a keen percep- 
tion of human character and hu- 
man weaknesses, and a vigorous 
practical judgment of men and 
things. Much as she despised 
every mean and dishonourable 
action, she could not but enter at 
the same time into the terrible 
struggle and temptations which 
prompted her fellow beings to 
commit them. 

‘Let us be open with one an- 
other, Lady Laura,’ she - said. 
‘When I last saw Frank Reymond 
before I left Scotland, he confessed 
to me that he loved this woman, 
and that he intended to make her 
his wife. Did he actually marry 
her or not?” 

Lady Rollingford looked con- 
fused ; she noticed that Mrs. Cham- 
pion had called her Lady Laura 
and not Lady Rollingford, and she 
saw that her manner was now cold, 
and that her steady gaze was fixed 
on her as if she would have read 
every thought that passed through 
her mind. 

‘There was some sort of a cere- 
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mony performed,’ she stammered, 
the words escaping her lips almost 
against her will. ‘I believed my- 
self at the time that everything 
was all right and proper. I loved 
Frank as if he had been my own 
brother. You know what a crea- 
ture of impulse he is. I was de- 
ceived in this girl as much as he 
was, and I was ready to sacrifice 
all my ideas of propriety, in order 
to secure their happiness ; but one 
day some friends came to stay with 
us at Inganess: they recognised 
her at once, and that very evening 
she ran away from the castle after 
writing a letter to Frank, in which 
she confessed everything, and at 
the same time told him that what 
he had considered a marriage was 
really no marriage at all, and that 
he was therefore free. After that 
I too discovered that she being a 
Catholic, the Scotch ceremony 
alone did not bind them, and pity- 
ing his distress I consented, after 
a great deal of persuasion on his 
part, to become his wife. Now 
you know all—for upon the salva- 
tion of my soul I swear to you, 
Mrs. Champion, that this is the 
truth and nothing but the truth.’ 

‘Was the ceremony performed 
by a clergyman ?” 

‘Well, yes; but remember that 
neither of them belonged to the 
Scotch Church. She is a Catholic, 
and as such a Presbyterian minister 
could not possibly marry them. Be- 
sides, in any case she could not 
have married a Protestant save with 
a dispensation from the Pope: she 
confessed this herself.’ 

*Yet according to the Scotch 
laws—’ 

‘But I assure you that they were 
never really married. Do you doubt 
my word ?” 

‘I wish I did not. I entertain 
too great a regard for Frank to be- 
lieve for a moment that he has so 
far forgotten himself as to commit 
bigamy.’ 
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‘ Bigamy !’ Lady Rollingford 
cried, covering her face with both 
her hands. ‘O Mrs. Champion, 
how can you speak thus ?” 

‘Were there any witnesses to 
that unfortunate marriage ?” 

‘No, none; it was altogether a 
most irregular affair. I swear to 
you upon my soul that they were 
never really married. I am his 
lawful wife ; the world has already 
recognised me as such. Lord 
Rollingford firmly believes it ; and 
he will be the first to deny that he 
was ever married before. No proofs 
whatever exist of any previous 
marriage ; for no record was kept 
of it, and Mr. Mackenzie, the man 
who performed the ceremony, is 
dead. This wretched creature may 
say what she likes; but she will 
never be able to prove that she was 
really married to Lord Rollingford. 
Besides, who would ever give credit 
to what a woman like that says? 
Yet I will not attempt to deny 
that by a most unfortunate coinci- 
dence you have become aware of 
a secret that might cause both my 
husband and myself the greatest 
annoyance. Come, we understand 
each other, I believe. Let it be a 
bargain: you are in need of money 
to defray the expenses of your am- 
bulance for this Italian campaign. 
I promise to give you a large sum 
—let us say ten thousand pounds 
—if you give me your sacred pro- 
mise never to mention what you 
have heard to-day.’ 

Mrs. Champion hesitated. 

‘I cannot—no, I cannot receive 
money from any one under such 
conditions. Much as I am in want 
of money just now, I could not 
think of compromising my honour 
to obtain it.’ 

* You refuse ?’ 

‘I refuse your money. I cannot 
accept any sum, however large and 
however noble the cause may be 
to which it is destined, as a bribe; 
but, because of the esteem and 
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affection I bear your husband, I 
promise never to reveal to any one 
what I have just learnt. You need 
fear nothing from me: keep your 
money and make your mind easy.’ 

‘Will you swear it? she cried, 
with a sigh of relief. 

‘I do not see the use of swear- 
ing,’ Mrs. Champion replied ; for 
one of her characteristics was an 
imperious loyalty to her own word. 
She was a woman who made a per- 
sonal religion of adherence to her 
pledge ; and so scrupulous was she 
in her speech, that she hardly ever 
made a joke ifit appeared to cover 
or conceal a lie. ‘I do not see the 
use of swearing. I make it a point 
never to swear; it is against one 
of the commandments. I always 
bind myself by my word ; and since 
I would not break it for any earthly 
consideration, I do not see the use 
of taking an oath. To swear seems 
to me to confess that the dread of 
dishonour is not so strong in one 
as the fear of hell.’ 

‘Be it as you will. But you pro- 
mise me, by all that you hold most 
sacred in this world, never to 
divulge this secret, and to keep it 
even from your husband ?” 

‘I promise you, by the liberty 
of Italy, never to speak of this, 
even to my husband. Is that 
enough ?” 

; iy Yes; let us shake hands upon 
it. 

Lady Rollingford’s maid entered 
the room at that moment and whis- 
pered something in her ear. 

‘My husband wants me,’ she 
said, turning to Mrs. Champion. 
‘I must leave you. Whatever hap- 
pens, remember that I have your 
promise.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
FORGIVEN. 


WHEN Lady Rollingford entered 
her husband’s chamber, she found 
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to her astonishment that not only 
a woman knelt by his bedside, but 
that a little child, dressed entirely 
in white, was playing beside him 
upon the bed. 

“Come here, Laura,’ he cried on 
seeing her, in a feeble voice, yet 
with great pathos. ‘She has for- 
given us—she has forgiven us !’ 

‘Forgiven us! What—what do 
you mean? What has this woman 
to forgive? It is your forgiveness 
that she came to seek.’ 

*‘O Laura, Laura, how can you 
speak so? You know that she is my 
wife. You know that we were really 
married. Oh, what is the decep- 
tion her love prompted her to prac- 
tise upon us compared to the great 
crime I have since committed ! 

‘She has been turning your 
head; she has been making you 
believe all sorts of stories. You 
know how weak you are, and that 
your mind is unfit to reason just 
now. How can you believe the 
tales such a creature chooses to in- 
vent, taking advantage of your ill- 
ness to gain some selfish ends of 
her own ? 

The lady by his bedside rose to 
her feet and turned towards her. 
Her face was deadly pale, and her 
beautiful black eyes were dimmed 
with tears; but even thus she 
looked most wondrously hand- 
some. 

‘You need fear nothing from 
me, madame,’ she said; and her 
voice betrayed great emotion. ‘I 
came here only to seek the forgive- 
ness of a man whom I had deeply 
injured, and whom I had heard 
was dying. I have obtained that 
forgiveness, and I will go. You 
will never hear from me again. I 
will never cross your path. To me, 
as to every other person in this 
world, you will remain for ever 
Lady Rollingford. Can I do more,’ 
she added, turning towards the 
poor man on the bed—‘can I do 
more to atone for the past?” 
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‘O Marie, Marie, you are an 
angel !’ 

‘Hush! you must forget me now; 
you are married to another.’ 

‘See, see Frank cried, taking 
the child that was playing beside 
him on the bed in his arms. ‘See, 
Laura, this my daughter—my dar- 
ling little Louise ! 

Lady Rollingford could not re- 
press a cry of rage which rose to 
her lips and almost choked her. 

‘Your child? Tuart your child? 

With a rapid movement Marie 
caught her little girl in her arms 
and clasped her to her bosom. 

‘I did not bring her here for 
you to look at. I brought her 
that her poor father might see her 
and bless her before he died—my 
poor little orphan!’ and hot tears 
rolled down her handsome face. 

‘But do you think that I will let 
her go now that I have seen and 
blessed her?’ Frank cried, with ail 
his old eagerness. 

‘What do you propose doing, 
then ?? Lady Rollingford muttered 
between her teeth. 

‘I fear that I can do but little 
for her,’ he said, taking her again 
in his arms and looking with a 
loving gaze that had already some- 
thing more than human in its 
hectic intensity into the sparkling 
black eyes of the child, who was a 
miniature copy of her handsome 
mother; ‘I am dying—lI feel it— 
I cannot live twenty-four hours 
longer, whatever the doctors may 
say ; but this child is mine—she is 
my own, and while I live I must 
provide for her as well as I can. 
Laura,’ he added, turning towards 
her, ‘ by the will I made in London, 
after my poor father’s death, you 
are sole mistress of all I possess. 
I cannot alter that will now, there 
is no time; but I want you, for 
the love you bear me, and as an 
atonement to this poor woman to 
whom we have both been so cruel, 
to adopt this child—to bring her 
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up as if she were really your own 
daughter—to give her our name, 
and at your death to leave her the 
fortune you receive from me.’ 

‘Frank !’ 

‘Nay, Laura, you must promise 
to do this for my sake.’ 

‘My daughter does not need 
her protection nor her charity,’ 
Marie exclaimed, coming forward 
and drying her tears. ‘Thank 
God, I am not so destitute as to 
have to accept ¢hat !’ 

‘But, Marie, it is my wish,’ he 
said beseechingly; ‘you must 
allow her to remain with us for my 
sake. I cannot have yew—do not 
take away my child also from me.’ 
There was something so sad and 
pathetic in the tone of voice in 
which he said this that both the 
ladies were moved, and Laura, ap- 
proaching the bed, raised the child 
in her arms and kissed her. 

‘I cannot let the sins of the 
mother be visited on the child,’ 
she said; ‘if this pretty girl is 
indeed my husband’s daughter, it 
is my duty to adopt her, and to 
bring her up as mine.’ 

* You will, then, love her for my 
sake ?” 

‘Yes; but this woman must 
never claim her. From the hour 
she enters my house she must be 
mine, and mine only.’ 

‘I will never consent to that. 
Abandon my only child ! part from 
my only daughter! Oh, never! 
never! I cannot turn her over 
like this into the hands of my 
bitterest enemies.’ 

‘Surely you do not look upon 
Laura as an enemy?’ pleaded the 
poor invalid. 

‘She has been very bitter to me.’ 

*‘O Marie, forgive her, forgive 
her. This confounded illness of 
mine has turned her head.’ 

‘I bear her no resentment, Fran- 
cois, believe me. I, who am in such 
need of forgiveness, ought to for- 
give my enemies.’ 

PP 
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*Let her have the child, then. 
I am dying—I know it; you 
would not deny me this last wish. 
Marie, it is the first thing I ever 
asked you to renounce for me.’ 

‘And she will bring her up and 
make her happy ? 

‘Yes, I promise to do that,’ 
Laura said, her cold heart warming 
at the sight of that lovely young 
face which lay against the pale 
cheek of her poor young father. 

‘Perhaps she will be happier 
with you than with me. Alas, 
what can I offer her? What posi- 
tion can I give her? I have not 
even a name to bestow upon her— 
my poor little one!’ 

‘I will give her her father’s name, 
and at our death she shall have all 
we possess. But you must never 
come between us again; you must 
swear that from this moment you 
will give up all claim to be Lord 
Rollingford’s wife.’ 

‘I never wished to be called his 
wife ; no one in the world knows 
that I was married to him.’ 

* You swear that you will never 
claim this child as yours, and that 
you will never -come between 
us ?” 

‘Yes, on one condition, and 
that is that my Louise shall be 
brought up a Catholic, and that she 
shall marry none but a Catholic. 
I will give her up to you, as I see 
that it is for her good, but I cannot 
consent to her ever becoming a 
Protestant. It is the only request 
I make.’ 

‘If you promise never to come 
between us, I will promise you in 
my turn that she shall be brought 
up as you desire.’ 

‘Upon that condition, I swear 
it.’ 

‘And I shall die in peace !’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


TO HIM WHO LOVETH MUCH, MUCH 
SHOULD BE FORGIVEN. 


THE next morning, when Mrs. 
Champion came down to break- 
fast at her hotel, a letter was 
handed to her, which had been 
sent a few seconds before from 
the Hétel Mirabeau. 

With a trembling hand she tore 
open the envelope and read the 
following : 


‘ Dear Mrs. Champion,—I write 
just one line to inform you that 
Lord Rollingford died last night 
at eleven. 

‘As you know already so much 
of our unfortunate family history, 
I think it right to tell you that I 
have adopted my husband’s daugh- 
ter as mine, and that I will bring 
her up as if she were indeed my 
own daughter—providing for her 
during my life, and at my death 
making her sole heiress to all the 
property which Lord Rollingford 
has left me, as it seems that she is 
really his child, and I desire in all 
things to do what is right by her ; 
for the poor child is innocent of 
the sins committed by her mother, 
both before and after her marriage 
to Lord Rollingford. 

‘I enclose you the cheque I pro- 
mised for ten thousand pounds— 
for the ambulance you have deter- 
mined to provide for the Italian 
campaign, and which my bankers 
will pay over to yours as soon as 
my affairs are settled and Lord 
Rollingford’s will is proved. But 
I must, however, remind you again 
of your promise never to divulge 
to any one—even to your hus- 
band—this unfortunate secret, that 
must for ever remain a mystery to 
the world, as both my honour and 
that of my dear deceased husband 
are concerned in it. 

‘On this understanding pray be- 
lieve me yours, &c., 

*LauRA ROLLINGFORD.’ 
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It was with mingled feelings of 
grief and indignation that Mrs. 
Champion read these lines. Grief 
at the news of the death of poor 
Frank, for whom she had always 
entertained a deep regard; and in- 
dignation at the calm way his widow 
treated the event, and at the busi- 
ness-like manner in which her letter 
announcing it was written. 

Her first feeling was one of sor- 
row and desolation ; she hadallowed 
the image of this young man, almost 
unknown to herself, to take a very 
deep root in her heart. And now 
that he was gone for ever out of 
her life she realised how dear he 
had been to her. 

She was not a woman to give 
way to weeping—tears are only for 
the weak—but the grief that filled 
her heart was almost greater than 
she could bear. 

‘I never could have believed 
that I loved him so much,’ she 
muttered to herself; and then her 
face became radiant, and her eyes 
acquired a strange brilliancy, and 
she continued, as if inspired: ‘I 
must forget him—I must try to 
forget him—I need my thoughts for 
other things—I must not allow his 
image alone to fill them. I have 
already wasted too much of my life 
upon him, and the brief moments 
of joy he has afforded me have 
only left my soul more desolate. 
I was never meant to feel like 
others. I was never made to love 
and to be loved ; mine must be a 
different lot—to dream that I felt, 
not really to feel, has been my 
fate. My life hitherto has been 
spent in idle dreams of things that 
could never be. I have lived in a 
world of visions and of fancies; 
and I now see how vain have been 
these dreams, and how idle will 
ever be my fancies. My fate is 
Stronger than myself. I cannot 
hope to change my nature. I was 
not born to love; I was born to 
accomplish a mission, and that 
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mission alone must henceforth fill 
my thoughts. This boy that I 
have so loved was no better than 
the rest. I see it now, yet I must 
try to forget it, as I must leave 
something of the past worth re- 
gretting, or else what a blank my 
future will be! Surely I have not 
raised up my ideal visions only for 
my own entombing !’ 

Then her eye fell upon the table, 
and she saw the cheque which 
Lady Rollingford had enclosed in 
her letter, and a rapid change came 
over her thoughts. 

‘She sends me the money,’ she 
exclaimed with scorn, ‘the money 
with which she would have bribed 
me to keep her secret. Am I 
justified in taking it? Ah, this 
money, which would have been so 
welcome to me yesterday morning, 
nowseems hateful in myeyes. AmI 
justified in taking it? My honour 
says No; and yet have I not pro- 
mised of my own free will to keep 
the fatal secret? It was not to ob- 
tain this paltry piece of paper that 
I gave my word, but to save the 
honour of the man I loved. I re- 
fused to accept it as a bribe, but 
as a present ought I to refuse it? 
It is not for me, it is for others 
that she sends it. It is, as it were, 
the last bequest of that poor boy, 
who, had God spared him, might 
have been of the greatest service 
to the cause.’ 

She looked around her, and 
everywhere the different articles 
for the ambulance which she had 
lately provided met her gaze. There 
they lay all about the room—sur- 
gical instruments, cases of medi- 
cines, bundles of bandages, piled 
up on every table, just as they had 
come from the various shops, all 
ready to be packed and despatched 
to Italy. She thought of the brave 
soldiers who were fighting for their 
country. She saw in her mind’s 
eye the bloody battle-fields and the 
thousands of wounded and dying 
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who lay helpless on the ground, 
bathed in their own blood, with no 
one to look after them or relieve 
their sufferings ; and instinctively 
she grasped Lady Rollingford’s 
cheque and pressed it to her 
heart. 

‘It is the price of blood,’ she 
said ; ‘it comes from one that is 
no more, and it shall be the means 
of sparing blood and of .saving 
many lives. No, no, I cannot—I 
cannot refuse to take it.’ 

Again she read the letter through, 
this time with deep attention. 

‘It is written in a most business- 
like manner,’ she thought; ‘she 
puts it in such a way that I cannot 
but keep her secret even in spite 
of myself, for she knows well that 
I cannot refuse her money; yet by 
this very letter she commits her- 
self. If I had a mind to betray 
her, these words in her own hand- 
writing would witness against her. 
This letter confirms all. She has 
outwitted herself in her anxiety. 
What could have induced her to 
put all this in writing, and to sign 
it with her own name? It burns 
my hands. Shall I allow the flames 
to consume it” 

For a few moments she remained 
buried in deep thought. 

‘No, I shall keep this: no eye 
shall ever see it; yet it may be the 
only means of helping this poor 
child of his. It will be a power 
that will force her, even in spite of 
herself, to keep the promise she 
made to this child’s father.’ 

And she locked it up in her 
dressing-case where she kept her 
most private papers, and there, 
amongst letters from secret socie- 
ties written in cipher, and myste- 
rious despatches from Garibaldi 
and Cavour and Mazzini, she 
made her mind up it should rest 
for ever. 

She put on her bonnet and her 
shawl, and without stopping to 
partake of any breakfast she hur- 
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ried to the Rue de la Paix, bent 
on seeing once more the face of 
the man she had so loved, though 
the spirit of that man no longer 
animated the cold clay. 

She found the hotel in great 
confusion, and on being shown to 
Lady Rollingford’s sitting-room she 
met the chaplain of the English 
Embassy, who, in his character of 
God’s minister, had resorted at 
once to that lady’s side to comfort 
her in her affliction. 

* How is Lady Rollingford?’ she 
inquired of him. 

The sanctimonious little man 
shook his head with great resigna- 
tion. 

‘Wonderfully supported,’ he said, 
‘wonderfully supported. It has 
never been my lot to meet with a 
lady who bore her sorrow so com- 
posedly. Her religious fortitude 
is a pattern to every one. A won- 
derful woman—truly a wonderful 
woman 

‘Shall I be able to see her?’ she 
said, paying little attention to his 
stereotyped sentences. 

‘Her ladyship begged that she 
might not be disturbed ; the poor 
thing must shed her tears alone. 
No one can comfort her in such a 
calamity save a clergyman. Ah, 
who would have thought that this 
poor young nobleman would die 
so suddenly? Such a superior per- 
son too—a true nobleman both by 
birth and feelings ; a man to whom 
so much had been given, and for 
whom life opened so brilliantly. 
He had only been married two 
months ; and to be snatched away 
like this in the very prime of life! 
Ah, mysterious indeed are the ways 
of Providence! One can only say, 
“The Lord loveth whom He chas- 
teneth.”’ 

Mrs. Champion felt deeply 
moved; but she could not quote 
texts appropriate to such an occa- 
sion ; and the sight of this sancti- 
monious man, who had never seen 
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or known Frank in life, mourning 
so much over his death, jarred 
upon her nerves. 

‘I must see her. Will you be 
kind enough, sir, to inform her that 
Mrs. Champion would like to speak 
to her for 2 moment ?” 

‘The sight ofa stranger might 
reawaken her sorrow. I left her 
so full of Christian fortitude that I 
fear to disturb her. Already this 
importunate Sister of Charity, who 
insisted on attending the poor young 
nobleman in his last moments, has 
caused her unnecessary grief; and 
now her present frame of mind is 
so very edifying.’ 

‘A Sister of Charity, did you 
say ? 

‘Yes; one of these French 
Seurs de Charité whom hotel peo- 
ple, with their mistaken anxiety, 
summon to attend their guests 
whenever they fall ill—a most dis- 
tressing custom. I really begin to 
believe that the priests pay them to 
do so. They are very deep, the 
Roman Catholic clergy here.’ 

The little clergyman’s stereo- 
typed phrases and petty bigotries 
were more than Mrs. Champion 
could bear at that solemn moment, 
and, making an imperative gesture, 
she insisted on being admitted to 
Lady Rollingford’s room. 

She found that lady sitting alone 
by the fire reading a prayer-book, 
and looking quitecomposed. There 
were no traces of tears on her 
cheeks, and her strange self-posses- 
sion contrasted greatly with the ex- 
citement and agitation which she 
had shown on the previous day. 
She rose to meet her visitor, and 
in a calm voice she muttered some- 
thing about ‘in the midst of life we 
are in death.’ 

‘This is a most unexpected blow,’ 
Mrs. Champion said, taking her 
hand. ‘I feel greatly for you, dear 
lady. Is there anything I can do 
for you ?” 

‘No,’ she murmured, ‘I think 
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not ; every one has been most kind 
tome. Have you seen Mr. James? 
—a truly good man. He came im- 
mediately he heard the sad news, 
and has afforded me great consola- 
tion.’ 

‘I am glad to see you bear the 
blow with so much Christian forti- 
tude.’ 

‘Yes; this is the advantage of 
having received a truly religious 
education. I never felt the com- 
forts afforded by our religion so 
much as now. Yes, Mrs. Cham- 
pion ; it is a Christians duty to 
bow to the will of the Lord, and to 
accept His chastenings as mercies.’ 

Mrs. Champion felt all her blood 
freezing in her veins. She had come 
prepared to meet a desolate widow, 
and to try and soothe her grief; 
but she certainly could not have 
hoped to find that widow in such 
a very blessed state of mind, as 
Mr. James would have said; and 
yet, somehow or other, she was not 
wholly pleased with her. 

‘If you take it that way, Lady 
Rollingford,’ she said, ‘ of course I 
can do nothing. I am glad to find 
you are able to bear your bereave- 
ment with so much fortitude.’ 

‘Thank you. It was very kind 
of you to think of coming to see 
me. By the bye, did you receive 
my letter ?” 

‘Yes; and I came to give you 
the receipt for the handsome gift 
you have been kind enough to send 
me for my poor wounded soldiers.’ 

She took the paper which Mrs, 
Champion handed to her with a 
steady hand, and read it atten- 
tively. 

‘I see you say nothing here 
about your promise, you know.’ 

Mrs. Champion’s face flushed 
with indignation. 

“No! she exclaimed ; ‘I do not 
accept your money as a bribe, but 
as a free gift. I gave you my word 
of honour yesterday not to disclose 
your secret. I gave it to you of 
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my own free will, and I can accept 
no money for it. If you like to 
have your cheque back, here it is.’ 

Lady Rollingford gave a long 
sigh. 

*‘ No—oh, no; keep it. Only you 
can imagine how anxious I feel, 
particularly just now; and what a 
consolation it would have been to 
me, under the circumstances, to 
have had your promise in writing. 
But if you refuse, why, I must sub- 
mit.’ 

And she turned her eyes to hea- 
ven with the air of a Christian 
martyr who has learnt to suffer in 
silence. 

Mrs. Champion was too indig- 
nant to continue the subject; so 
she tried to give a new turn to the 
conversation. 

‘Were you with him when he 
died ?” 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘And was he conscious at the 
last ? 

‘He was conscious till the very 
last, and he died calm and full of 
hope.’ 

‘I hear that a Sister of Charity 
was with him.’ 

Laura’s face darkened. 

‘You can guess who /hat was. 
Yes, he insisted on having her near 
him, and I, of course, could hardly 
refuse him anything at such a mo- 
ment. Poor Frank! he is gone to 
a better world now! But to save 
appearances, I insisted on her be- 
ing dressed like a Seur de Charité. 
Such women often attend sick 
people in this country, and in that 
guise no one could suspect any- 
thing.’ 

‘] see your grief did not destroy 
your reasoning faculties. You have 
acted with a great deal of caution 
and forethou; ght. 

‘What could I do? Ah, ie 
Champion, only you can know 
what I have had to suffer—to be 
forced to allow such a woman to 
remain by the side of my poor 
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dying husband! Ah, it was really 
too dreadful! Fortunately no one 
guessed the truth. She is with him 
now, I believe. Ah, I have been 
up the whole night, and have no 
more strength left.’ 

‘You should lie down; I think 
a little sleep will soon set you up 
again. I will intrude upon you no 
longer. I leave for Rome ina day 
or two, and shall probably not see 
you again for a long time. But 
make your mind easy ; your secret 
is safe with me; and ifa stray bul- 
let kills me one of these days, why, 
then your secret will die with me. 
Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Champion. So 
very kind of you to have come. 
Good-bye.’ 

On quitting Lady Rollingford’s 
room, Mrs. Champion directed her 
steps to the apartment where 
Frank’s body had been conveyed. 

With a cautious step and a beat- 
ing heart she entered the spacious 
room, and with profound rever- 
ence she approached the bed, and 
looked for the last time in her life 
upon that face she had so loved. 
The handsome features she remem- 
bered so well were now perfect in 
repose; the glossy fair hair was 
brushed back, disclosing the noble 
forehead; the eyelids were care- 
fully closed over the eyes, and he 
seemed as if asleep; the delicate, 
small, sweet mouth, with its volup- 
tuous-looking lips, which she had 
so many times longed to kiss, 
looked far sweeter now than even 
in life; and, stooping down with 
great reverence (for there is some- 
thing in death which always in- 
spires reverence), she pressed her 
trembling lips to the dear mouth 
which that cruel sleep that knows 
no waking had closed for ever. 

As she did so she perceived for 
the first time that she was not 
alone in the room. On the other 
side of the bed, on her knees, and 
with her head buried in her hands, 
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was a motionless figure in the dress 
of a Sister of Mercy. 

Mrs. Champion immediately re- 
cognised her. She walked softly 
round, and laid her hand on her 
shoulder. A shudder ran through 
the girl’s frame, she looked up 
half frightened, and rose to her 
feet. For an instant she remained 
motionless ; then casting her eyes 
on the bed, she burst out cry- 
ing. 

Mrs. Champion was greatly 
touched ; there was something so 
sad and despondent in that beauti- 
ful young face, bathed in tears of 
supreme anguish, that her heart 
was warmed towards her, and tak- 
ing both Marie’s hands in hers 
she kissed her tenderly, and said 
in a low voice, ‘ Poor Marie!’ 

Marie, for it was indeed she, 
looked at her for a second, and 
then burying her face once more 
in her hands she cried, 

‘I thought I was prepared, but 
I was not.’ 

‘I cannot tell you how I feel 
for you.’ 

‘Ah, Mrs. Champion, Mrs. 
Champion! I never could have 
believed I loved him so dearly. 
How happy we might have been 
if— Ah, a horrible fatality attends 
on love; the beings whom we 
most fondly love are given to us 
but to perish—too soon or else 
too late the heart-beat quickens. 
We desire and we worship, but 
those to whom we are united are 
seldom those we love. Woman’s 
destiny is to love, and when love 
is done, to weep must be her only 
portion; henceforward my heart 
will be a sealed book, at the con- 
tents of which I tremble.’ 

‘You loved him?” 

‘Ah, no one will ever know how 
deeply! Cruel-hearted men say 
that such as I cannot love. Ah, I 
suppose the words do sound mock- 
ery on my lips; yet here in this 
supreme moment, with my hand 
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upon this heart which loved me so 
well, I swear to you that I wor- 
shipped this man,’ And stretching 
out her hand, she laid it upon the 
breast of the dead man. 

‘Mrs, Champion,’ she said, after 
a solemn pause, ‘he spoke of you 
at the last; he told me how much 
he loved and respected you, and 
what a deep regard he entertained 
for you. Iam sure that you will 
not shrink from me, and scorn and 
despise me, as others do.’ 

‘No, I cannot scorn you, Marie, 
for love and sorrow have made us 
sisters.” 

Marie then came closer to her, 
as if she longed to seek her pro- 
tection ; and there, by the body of 
that man they had both loved so 
well, she told Mrs. Champion the 
sad history of her life, and opened 
her heart to her, not shrinking 
from laying bare every fault and 
weakness of her nature. 

Dorothea was greatly moved; 
her tender heart swelled and rose 
up within her. And when the poor 
forlorn creature looked at her with 
her large, earnest, imploring eyes, 
and asked at last in a tremulous 
voice whether she thought God 
would ever forgive her, she raised 
her in her arms, and in a voice 
full of pathos she said, ‘ Daughter, 
our Lord said to a woman who 
was even a greater sinner than you 
have been, “‘ Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven ; for she loved 
much,” ‘Try and repent, and make 
atonement for the past.’ 

‘I will try; oh, yes, I will try 
hard now,’ she cried, in a piteous 
tone; ‘ but it is so hard, so diffi- 
cult. Twice before I have tried 
to reform. ‘The first time when I 
was trying to be good I met this 
man, and I was again drawn to sin. 
When I left him I was determined 
to shut myself up in a convent, 
and to devote myself to God ; but, 
alas! my nature was stronger than 
my good intentions, I could not ; 
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and now you see I have sunk even 
lower than before ! 

*O Marie! 

‘I will try again; I promise 
you I will. But my child! I am 
going to abandon her. Lady Laura 
has promised to adopt her; will 
you promise me in your turn that 
you will look after her, and teach 
her not to think too badly of her 
poor mother? I fear Lady Laura 
will teach her to hate me, and the 
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thought of this makes me miser- 
able ; you loved her father, try to 
love his daughter for his sake.’ 

‘I will, Marie, I will ; think not 
of her, think only of yourself’ 
And thus that strange woman 
bound herself, in the presence of 
the man she had so loved, to pro- 
tect and cherish the little girl 
whom he had left in charge of the 
woman the world believes to this 
day to have been his wife. 


[To be continued. ] 





AN EARLY SUMMER MORN. 


—@—— 


A wasTE of moorland stretching far and wide, 
Half hidden by a gray uplifting haze— 

As ’twere the trailing hem of Night’s dark robe, 
Transparent rendered by the advancing god 
Of day—my vision greets ; as ’neath my steps 
Bright blades of emerald tint let fall their drops 


Of gleaming dew. 


Far o’er the eastern hills 
A flush of roseate light betrays the approach 
Of Sol, and floods the Orient heaven with tints 
Contrasting beauteously with bluish gray 


Of varied shades around. 


From slumber roused, 


The lark his speckled plumage preens, and slow 
Ascends to penetrate the rising mist ; 

And carols, as he wings his flight above, 

His morning pzean to the dawn of day. 

From yonder nestling farm, at intervals, 

Come the shrill clarion sound of Chanticleer 
And bark of watchdog, as the shepherds move 
In preparation for their daily toil. 

Anon, a gentle breeze steals from the west, 
And quick dispels the slow-departing haze ; 
While o’er the hilltops in auriferous glow 

The orb of day at last ascends, and bathes 
The valley in a flood of golden light, 
Proclaiming silently the birth of morn. 


WALTER SEDWIN. 





A PREUX CHEVALIER. 


BETWEEN four and five hundred 
years ago there lived in the pro- 
vince of Hainaut, at that time 
a dependency of the kingly Dukes 
of Burgundy, a noble family 
of the name of De Lalain. The 
head of the house bore the bap- 
tismal name of Otho, and had won 
much distinction by his deeds of 
knightly prowess. ‘Three sons, be- 
gotten and born in lawful wedlock, 
were the pride and happiness of 
this doughty warrior and of his 
virtuous spouse, Dame Yoland of 
Brabant. Their eldest son, Wil- 
liam, being ofan age to perpetuate 
the race, was taken aside by the 
old knight, his father, and reminded 
of his duty to raise up a legitimate 
heir to succeed to his ancestral 
estates and honours. For this pur- 
pose it was incumbent upon him 
to marry a damsel of noble lineage, 
pleasant to behold, of chaste de- 
meanour, and unblemished charac- 
ter. ‘The young man respectfully 
replied that in all things he would 
be subject to his father. Never- 
theless, for himself he would have 
been glad first of all to have walked 
in the steps of his forefathers, and 
to have proved, alike by ‘ mortal 
combat and career with lance,’ 
that he had not degenerated from 
those who had gone before him. 
But, putting aside his own inclina- 
tions, he was ready to submit him- 
self in this as in everything else to 
his father’s good pleasure. Much 
pleased was the knight with his 
son’s obedience, which, he pro- 
mised, should not be to his hurt, 
and straightway he began to look 
about and make inquiries for dame 


or damsel fitted to be his daugh- 
ter-in-law. Tidings presently came 
to him of a lady of wit and discre- 
tion, of a lively disposition, gently 
nurtured, virtuous, and devout. 
Though not sixteen years of age 
she had been six weeks a bride, 
her husband, the eldest son of the 
Lord de Waurin, having fallen on 
the fatal field of Agincourt. Tall 
and lovely, the daughter of the 
Lord de Créquy was soon affianced 
to her second husband, and set 
out for the Chateau de Lalain, ac- 
companied by her two brothers, 
John and Raoul, and attended by 
a lordly retinue of knights and 
squires. Nothing was wanting to 
her reception. The friends and 
retainers of the noble family of 
De Lalain were gathered together 
to give a hearty welcome to the 
youthful bride, and with much 
ceremony she was led up to the 
great hall, and thence conducted 
to her private chamber. When the 
hour for supper had come round 
she again descended into the hall 
between her brothers, squires of 
gallant carriage and brave apparel. 
The tables being set out and laid, 
water was handed round, and when 
they had washed their hands they 
sat down to a banquet furnished 
with all manner of dainties. Hun- 
ger and thirst being appeased, the 
tables—consisting of boards laid 
upon trestles—were removed, and 
dances and carols filled up the 
joyous hours. The trumpets brayed 
aloud, melodious instruments dis- 
coursed sweet music, and minstrels 
sang in harmonious rivalry. The 
night closed happily for all, and in 
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due time Otho de Lalain held a 
sturdy little grandson on his knees. 

The infant was baptised Jacques, 
though called by his familiars Jac- 
quet until he achieved the honour 
ofknighthood. For the first seven 
years of his life he was left in the 
hands of his mother and her ladies, 
by whom he was tenderly cherished. 
A learned clerk was then engaged 
to instruct him in the French and 
Latin tongues, in which he speedily 
became proficient ; and as he waxed 
in years he grew in strength and 
manly beauty, being marvellously 
well made, long and stout of limb, 
mild and modest of disposition, 
given to all virtuous exercises, and 
averse to all manner of sin and 
impurity. One of his younger 
brothers, John, became Provost of 
St. Lambert at Liege, and was a 
right grave and learned clerk ; 
while his two sisters, Yoland and 
Isabeau, yielded to none in all 
maidenly perfections. Being placed 
in attendance upon the Duchess 
of Burgundy, they were greatly ad- 
mired and esteemed of all the 
gallants of that gay court. Yoland 
was wooed and won by the Lord 
of Brederode, a great baron from 
Holland, while Isabeau gave her 
hand to the Lord of Bossu, a baron 
of Hainaut of good repute. Wil- 
liam de Lalain, commonly called 
the Lord of Buignicourt, had two 
other sons, Philip and Anthony, 
who were reputed as valiant knights 
and mighty in arms. 

As a youth Jacquet was passion- 
ately fond of hunting and hawking, 
nor did he take less interest in 
chess and the tables. In speech 
he was ready and prudent, and ex- 
pressed himself on all occasions 
with perfect propriety. Though 
as yet he knew nothing of justs 
and tourneys, he naturally leaned 
to all pursuits and pastimes worthy 
of his noble blood, and eschewed 
whatever was mean and of evil 
report. As it is said, ‘A good 
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bird trains itself,’ so did Jacquet 
acquire of himself all that goes to 
the making ofa good squire. The 
young Duke of Cleves, nephew of 
the good Duke Philip of Burgundy, 
being on a visit to the Lord of 
Lalain, was drawn towards Jacquet 
by a sympathy which forced him 
to beg the lad, as a page, of his 
father, the Lord of Buignicourt. 
Well pleased were the knight and 
his dame at the honour done to 
their son, and blithely they agreed 
to send him to Brussels as soon as 
he could be properly equipped. 
No time was lost in providing the 
noble youth with whatever befitted 
his rank and future position. In 
addition to four good saddle-horses, 
and a varlet to groom them, his 
suite consisted of a gentleman to 
wait upon him and a learned clerk 
to teach such things as were pro- 
per for him to know. 

These arrangements being com- 
pleted, on the day fixed for his 
departure his parents led him and 
his brother Philip into a room, the 
door of which they closed to pre- 
vent intrusion. Then seating them- 
selves on a bench, while their sons 
stood in respectful attitudes in 
front of them, the Lord of Buigni- 
court admonished Jacquet that, as 
the eldest son and heir apparent 
to the family estates, he would be 
expected to uphold the honour and 
reputation of their ancient house. 
Far better would it be that he 
should die while young and un- 
stained than that he should live 
to bring disgrace upon his lineage. 
As real dishonour can proceed 
only from vicious courses, the 
father proceeded to further admon- 
ish his son to love and honour 
God above all, and to beware of 
deadly sins. Venial offences may 
be expiated by a light penance, 
but whoso falls habitually into one 
of the seven cardinal sins can in 
no way be saved. The first of 
these is Pride. Every knight who 
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seeks to be honoured must first 
commend himself to his lady-love. 
Few have ever attained to renown 
unless moved by love for dame or 
damsel. But this love must be 
chaste and guileless, for wanton 
love leads only to foulshame. A 
true knight must be gentle, modest, 
courteous, and affable, so that all 
shall speak well of him. If Pride 
intrude, not all the treasures of 
Solomon or the wisdom of King 
Priam will avail anything. With 
the aid of humility alone may a 
lover aspire to win the favour of 
the lady of his vows. The second 
deadly sin is Anger. A knight 
must eschew wrath and pursue gen- 
tleness and forbearance. To please 
his lady he must be cheerful and 
joyous, ever ready to sing or dance, 
and never given to morose and 
angry thoughts. In like manner let 
him put away Envy. No true 
lover can be envious of another 
man, and no envious person will 


ever be loved, though it is doubt- 
less the duty of every one to strive 
to excel, whether in being the most 
devout in church, the best con- 
ducted at table, the most agreeable 
to ladies, or the most redoubtable 


in arms. Whoso frequents taverns 
and loves dice and light women 
will always be poor, unhonoured, 
and hateful to the good and worthy. 
The more noble any one is by 
birth the more noble should he be 
by merit, and let him ever bear in 
mind that, however high born he 
may be, he cannot escape death. 
Let envy, then, give place to 
charity. Another deadly sin is 
Covetousness, which cannot exist 
in a heart where love dwelleth. If 
the covetous man ever chance to 
love, it is from some improper and 
selfish motive. A true lover can- 
not be covetous or avaricious, for 
he is ever liberal of his wealth. 
He must wear rich apparel, his 
horses must be of price, well trained, 
and bravely accoutred, and his 
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people must be worthy of himself. 
Prodigals, however, are never es- 
teemed. They only are honoured 
who win fame in battles and tour- 
naments, who equip themselves as 
nobly as their purse permits, who 
give largely to God and the poor, 
but who run not into extravagance. 
Sloth also is to be shunned. Whoso 
aims at excellence in dancing, sing- 
ing, and other pleasant pastimes 
must leave his couch at daylight, 
then say his hours and hear mass 
and go forth to the chase. Sloth- 
fulness must be avoided, and with 
it all superfluity in eating and 
drinking. It is hard for an over- 
fed idler to pursue chastity. There- 
fore let gluttony be put aside and 
diligence encompassed, for ill- 
digested viands are hurtful to the 
constitution, and a true lover eats 
and drinks only to live. Intem- 
perance in drink is a disgrace to 
the well-born, who must never be 
overcome by the fumes of wine. 
Luxury likewise is a mortal sin. A 
knight should abstain from carnal 
delights that war against the soul. 
He who frequents the society of 
wantons loses six things—his soul, 
his understanding, his morals, his 
bodily strength, his clearness of 
vision, and his voice. Vanity is at 
the bottom of nearly every vice, 
and must therefore be repressed. 
In conclusion Jacquet was assured 
that if he showed himself worthy 
of favour, a handsome allowance 
would be given to him, to enable 
him to take his place among the 
foremost in the land. He was 
further exhorted to avoid familiarity 
with persons of low degree, and 
to hold no converse with them 
except on matters of business or 
routine. At the same time he was 
to be gentle and patient with his 
servants, and never lift his hand 
against them. If they would not lis- 
ten to his instructions let them be 
paid up and dismissed. 

The paternal admonitions having 
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at length come to an end, Jacquet 
knelt down and declared that, with 
God’s blessing, it was his intention 
and determination to act up to the 
counsels he had just received. 

‘Fair son,’ replied his father, 
‘may God grant you His grace ; 
for without His aid we can do 
no virtuous act or thing of any 
worth.’ 

Therewith he raised his son, and 
they all proceeded to the banquet- 
ing-hall, Jacquet walking between 
his parents, each of whom held him 
by the hand. Dinner being con- 
cluded, the tables were removed, 
and Jacquet bade his people make 
ready for his departure. His mo- 
ther sighed as she kissed him and 
committed him to God. Taking 
leave of his father, and of his bro- 
thers and sisters, Jacquet descended 
into the courtyard, and vaulted into 
the saddle without putting foot in 
the stirrup. Touching his steed with 
his spur, he rode forth from the 
home of his fathers, and took the 
road to Brussels. After he had 
gone a league he courteously dis- 
missed the gentlemen who had rid- 
den thus far to see him well on 
his way, and in due time reached 
that city. As he passed the palace 
he observed the Duke of Cleves on 
the point of entering through the 
gate, and at the same moment the 
duke recognised his new page and 
companion. Dismounting from his 
horse, Jacquet respectfully ap- 
proached, and touched with his lips 
the hand held out to welcome him. 
Raising him from the ground, the 
young duke led him into the pa- 
lace and presented him to his uncle, 
who expressed much pleasure at 
receiving into his household a scion 
of such a gallant stock. 

At table Jacquet handed the 
wine-cup to his young lord, but at 
all other times lived with him on 
easy and familiar terms. His know- 
ledge of all kinds of venery, his 
noble horsemanship, and his skill 
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at chess and the tables, commanded 
the respect of his fellows; while 
his courteous and engaging man- 
ners, his masculine beauty of form 
and face, and his light sparkling 
conversation recommended him to 
the ladies of the Burgundian court, 
among whom he became a general 
favourite. The attentions paid to 
him, however, failed to injure his 
fine disposition; and his father’s 
counsels, aided by his own good 
sense and a naturally religious tem- 
perament, sufficed to strengthen 
him in the hour of temptation, and 
to ward off the perils that begirt 
his delicate position. By the Duke 
of Cleves, a youth of his own age 
and of similar tastes, he was treated 
and loved as a brother. They were 
together trained in all the martial 
exercises of the period, and in- 
structed in all the accomplishments 
belonging to the most exalted rank. 
In justs and tourneys they ac- 
quitted themselves with marvellous 
dexterity, and were sure to carry 
off the prize of valour, whether they 
kept the field or entered the lists 
against challengers. In such di- 
versions Jacquet distinguished him- 
self above all others, for he used 
lances of such weight and strength 
that horse and man went down be- 
fore him, and oftentimes he would 
unhelmet his opponent and leave 
him stunned and bareheaded, or 
would force him back upon the 
crupper, so that trumpets and 
clarions rang out, and the heralds 
and pursuivants shouted ‘ Lalain ! 

Whenever the young duke ap- 
peared in a new dress Jacquet was 
apparelled in similar guise, and in 
all things they were together, and 
as of one mind and one body. 
At the banquets and entertain- 
ments that followed the justing 
these two enlivened the guests, and 
so bore themselves that all were 
charmed and delighted. Never was 
seen a more brilliant or joyous 
court than that of the good Duke 
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Philip, himself the mirror of chivalry 
and knightly courtesy. 

Not merely in mimic warfare did 
Jacquet de Lalain gain the reputa- 
tain of a preux chevalier. In the 
year 1443 the men of Luxemburg 
disputed certain rights claimed by 
the Duke of Burgundy, who, being 
little used to opposition, raised an 
army without delay to enforce his 
claims. Carrying all before them, 
the Burgundian forces soon found 
themselves beneath the walls of 
the capital city, which was taken 
by assault. Conspicuous among 
the stormers was the young squire 
of the Duke of Cleves, who struck 
so fiercely right and left that it was 
a marvel to behold. Those who 
witnessed his exploits were aston- 
ished at his strength and courage, 
and augured great things of him 
when he should come to his prime. 

In the spring time of 1444 
Charles VII. of France, with his 
queen, accompanied by René 
d’Anjou, Duke of Lorraine; the 
Queen-duchess Isabella; Mary of 
Cleves, Duchess of Orleans; Mary 
of Bourbon, Duchess of Calabria, 
wife of John, son of King René, 
and many other illustrious princes 
and princesses, counts, barons, and 
knights of high degree, held court 
and gala at Nancy. One day, after 
supper, the two kings and their 
queens strolled about the fields and 
meadows, gathering grasses and 
wild flowers, and conversing plea- 
santly and familiarly. Presently to 
them came the Counts of Maine 
and St. Pol, and a noble bevy of 
lords and dames, whose talk turned 
upon the joyous doings at the 
court of the good Duke Philip. 
The two counts drawing to one 
side, the former said, 

‘Let us do something that shall 
be talked about. These ladies have 
been told how, day by day, there is 
tilting and dancing and carolling 
at Brussels, while we Frenchmen 
do nothing but eat, drink, and 
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sleep, without any feats of arms, 
which is not seemly in us.’ 

To this St. Pol replied, 

‘Let us, you and I, proclaim, in 
presence of the king and ofall these 
ladies, a tourney for all comers, at 
which you and I, or some notable 
knight or squire in our name, shall 
keep the field for eight days, to 
begin in a fortnight from this time, 
for we shall need that delay to 
make our preparations.’ 

The Count de Maine smiled, well 
pleased with the proposition ; and 
a herald straightway proclaimed the 
justs in presence of the kings, 
queens, princes, princesses, and all 
the noble company, who rejoiced 
greatly over the pleasant pastime 
that awaited them. But no one felt 
such delight as Jacquet de Lalain, 
who happened to be seated beside 
the Duchesses of Orleans and Ca- 
labria, both of whom took a ten- 
der interest in the comely young 
gallant. 

‘My much honoured ladies,’ 
said he to them, ‘if it be your good 
favour during these justs to hold 
me as your squire and servant, I 
shall deem myself fortunate in doing 
something that shall be to your 
honour and pleasure.’ 

The Duchess of Orleans, who had 
seen his prowess when tilting by 
the side of her brother of Cleves, 
readily agreed to accept him as her 
squire until these arms should be 
accomplished ; but the Duchess of 
Calabria took offence at his offer- 
ing to divide himself between the 
two, and, reddening to the brow, 
turned away and addressed herself 
to those on the other side. Jacquet 
was not long in discovering that 
he had unwittingly given offence, 
but had not as yet sufficient know- 
ledge of the world to guess the 
cause; and the Duchess of Orleans 
took very good care not to enlighten 
him, bidding him be content that 
she had chosen him to be her 
squire, not only for that occasion, 
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but for ever, provided he acquitted 
himself in knightly guise. When 
the kings returned to their hotel 
wines and spices were handed 
round, and all withdrew to their 
respective lodgings. Jacquet, as 
in duty bound, waited upon the 
Duchess of Orleans to her lodg- 
ment, and took leave of her at her 
chamber-door, but not before she 
had bestowed upon him a plain 
gold ring, in the inner side of which 
was set a very fine ruby. 

Resolved to show himself worthy 
of the favours he had received, Jac- 
quet besought the two counts to 
promise they would grant him a 
boon without knowing what it was. 
Convinced from the high esteem 
in which he was held by his liege 
lord that he would not ask for any- 
thing that it would be improper for 
them to concede, they made him 
the promise he required. Then, 
kneeling down, he begged them to 
commit to him the achievement of 
their high emprise, seeing that by 
God’s help he was resolved so to 
bear himself that their honour 
should be in no jeopardy. After 
some little hesitation, on account 
of his youth, and after taking coun- 
sel of those who had seen him at 
work, they yielded to his prayers, 
and proclaimed him their cham- 
pion. The preparations were now 
pushed forward with great rapidity. 
Armourers, blacksmiths, and sad- 
dlers were busy from morn to night, 
shoeing chargers, fixing spearheads, 
repairing armour, and making and 
mending accoutrements. People 
flocked in from miles around, and 
the town was filled from cellar to 
attic. Nothing was talked of but 
the coming passage of arms, though 
the knights of the French court 
made light of the Burgundian 
squire, and promised themselves 
an easy victory over a rosy-faced 
beardless boy. He, however, was 
nothing daunted by their big words, 
but by his modest confidence and 
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natural manners endeared himself 
to the king and all his court, and 
especially to the two illustrious 
ladies previously well disposed to- 
wards him. They indeed gave him 
little rest, continually sending him 
messages and bringing about secret 
interviews, at which he never forgot 
his duty to God or the admonitions 
of his father. Thus, he began each 
day by attending mass and by fer- 
vent prayers for guidance through 
the temptations that beset him. 
And so discreetly did he bear him- 
self that neither of these ladies sus- 
pected the existence of a rival; 
but more than once he wished that 
the arms were accomplished, and 
that he were back again in the 
court of his lord at Brussels. 

At last the wished-for day arrived, 
and Jacquet mounted his gallant 
roan, whose housings were richly 
embroidered with gold, and, attend- 
ed by a lordly retinue, rode forth to 
the field, where he was joined by 
the Counts of Maine and St. Pol, 
who had promised to hand him his 
first three lances. When the kings, 
queens, princes, and princesses had 
taken their seats in the gallery 
erected for their use, Jacquet en- 
tered the lists and respectfully 
saluted the royal and noble spec- 
tators, who courteously returned his 
salute. The two ladies, however, 
of whom mention has already been 
made, were greatly astonished at 
his appearance, for a whimple em- 
broidered with pearls hung from 
his helmet and almost swept the 
ground with its gold fringes, while 
on his left arm he bore a sleeve 
thickly covered with pearls. Now 
the Duchess of Orleans knew very 
well that the sleeve had once been 
her own, but the whimple was alto- 
gether strange to her, and yet she 
believed herself to be Jacquet’s 
only lady-love. On the other hand, 
the Duchess of Calabria had no 
difficulty in recognising the whim- 
ple, but she was quite certain that 
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she had never beforeseen thesleeve, 
and yet she could not believe that 
she had a rival. Itso chanced that 
these two ladies were conversing 
together at the very moment their 
squire appeared at the entrance 
of the lists, riding between the two 
Counts of Maine and St. Pol, and 
as neither wished to manifest her 
chagrin, the Sicilian duchess care- 
lessly remarked that it savoured 
somewhat of presumption in so 
young a squire to venture into the 
lists against the many doughty 
knights and barons who were eager 
to carry off the honours of the day. 
Thereupon the other duchess warm- 
ly answered for Jacquet’s prowess, 
which she had witnessed elsewhere, 
and vowed it would be no easy 
matter to overcome him. It was 


probable, however, that he had 
been impelled to this great emprise 
by love of some noble lady, though 
she confessed herself at a loss to 
account for his wearing two favours 


at the same time. The other ex- 
pressed some surprise that her fair 
sister of Orleans should speak so 
warmly on behalf of a champion 
who had not yet won his spurs, and 
judged it would be more prudent 
to wait till the close of the day be- 
fore giving an opinion as to his 
chance of success. On _ hearing 
these words the Duchess of Orleans 
felt much relieved in her mind, for 
she thought that one who could 
speak so coldly could not have 
given the whimple, while the 
Duchess of Calabria was depressed 
and embittered by the almost cer- 
tainty that she now knew whence 
came the sleeve. But just then 
neither could say any more, for the 
trumpets and clarions rang out, the 
heralds, pursuivants, and people 
shouted aloud, and they themselves 
had to take their seats among the 
ladies of the court. 

When the knights and squires 
who proposed to run the three 
courses allowed to each were ad- 
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vised that De Lalain was at his 
post ready to receive them, they 
rode to the field in a body, attend- 
ed with sumptuous retinues, and 
preceded by trumpets, clarions, and 
minstrels, who made a right plea- 
sant melody, while the people 
shouted and raised such an uproar 
that you could not have heard the 
thunder had there been any. The 
first who entered, having saluted 
the kings and queens, rode to his 
place with lance on thigh ready to 
charge. Seeing this, Jacquet low- 
ered his lance also, and on the 
signal being given struck his spur 
into his charger. The two ‘vassals’ 
met in mid-field with such force 
that their spears were shivered into 
fragments that flew over and be- 
yond the galleries where the ladies 
were seated. This course was loud- 
ly applauded, and each returned to 
his place to obtain a fresh lance. 
Again they encountered, and the 
French knight again broke his 
lance; but Jacquet pressed his 
spear so stiffly against the shield of 
his adversary that horse and man 
went to the ground, the rider 
stunned and his knee bruised so 
that he was forced to retire from 
the lists. Then a second knight 
came forth, and both champions 
rushed so furiously at one another 
that the ground shook beneath 
their chargers’ hoofs. Each spear 
struck full upon the casque and 
was shattered to pieces, but the 
French knight’s helmet was carried 
away, and himself left bareheaded 
and stunned, so that he knew not 
wherehewas. Thereon the heralds, 
pursuivants, and minstrels shouted 
‘Lalain ! and the spectators won- 
dered to see such strength and 
skill in one so youthful. 

The third champion was an Au- 
vergnat, one of the stoutest and 
fiercest knights of his time. The 
two counts having congratulated 
Jacquet on his success thus far, 
prayed God to preserve him 
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throughout the emprise. He thank- 
ed them, and said that he trusted, 
by God’s grace, to safeguard their 
honour and his own. St. Pol then 
handed him a lance, which he 
couched, and pricked forward to 
the encounter. So terrible was 
the shock that the spears broke off 
in their hands, and the splinters 
flew far and wide. In the second 
course the lances broke upon the 
helmets, and for an instant neither 
could see very clearly. The ladies 
waved their kerchiefs, knights and 
nobles spoke loudly and warmly in 
praise of either champion, the in- 
struments of music made martial 
melody, and the people roared 
from every throat. St. Pol begged 
Jacquet to show this next time 
how the men of Hainaut were ac- 
customed to tilt, to which the 
other replied that he would do his 
best, and it would be seen to whom 
God was pleased to give the up- 
permost. ‘Then the champions 
rushed at each other for the last 
time, and the encounter was so 
dreadful that every one thought 
both must have been killed upon 
the spot. The Auvergnat, how- 
ever, had broken his lance upon 
Jacquet’s shield without so much 
as shaking his seat, but the Hainaut 
lance had struck sparks from the 
other’s helmet; and the Auvergnat, 
borne back upon the crupper, 
would have fallen to the ground 
had he not been held up by some 
of his people, who carried him off 
unconscious to his hotel, and bleed- 
ing from mouth, nose, and ears. 
The fourth champion, in the second 
course, was likewise thrown back 
upon the crupper, but without 
losing his seat. In the third course, 
however, he was unhelmeted, his 
casque being carried at the point 
of De Lalain’s spear, fully four 
fathoms beyond his horse. The 
discomfited knight looked to the 
ladies’ gallery for consolation, but 
was greeted with derisive laughter, 
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while all the spectators joined in 
extolling the surpassing skill and 
force of his adversary. The two 
fair friends of Jacquet exulted 
above all others, each believing 
herself, notwithstanding all appear- 
ances to the contrary, to be alone 
loved by him. The Duchess of 
Orleans, indeed, was half disposed 
to suspect the Duchess of Calabria, 
because of the unbounded delight 
she evinced at Jacquet’s success, 
and also because she never shifted 
her gaze from him for one moment, 
while he, intent only on the acqui- 
sition of fame, bestowed never a 
thought upon either. As the day 
was now drawing to a close King 
Charles adjourned the tourney un- 
til the morrow. Removing his 
helmet, the successful champion 
humbly saluted the royal gallery, 
and rode from the field to his hotel 
in the city, accompanied by very 
many lords and knights and an im- 
mense crowd of common people. 
At the banquet in the evening 
Jacquet appeared in a rich crimson 
robe reaching to his feet, which 
became his fresh ruddy complexion. 
The king held him for some time 
in converse, and was much pleased 
by his discreet but vivacious re- 
marks. At table he sat between 
the two ladies who especially fa- 
voured him, and so well did he 
govern and control .himself that 
neither of them had any reason to 
be jealous of the other. For all 
that, the Duchess of Orleans con- 
trived, unsuspected by the other, to 
slip into his hand a very fine ruby 
set in a gold ring. These ladies 
seldom left him long to himself, 
and had he not made a point of 
confessing himself every night be- 
fore retiring to rest, and of praying 
our Lady to deliver him from all 
hindrances, it might have gone 
hard with him. During supper- 
time nothing was talked of but 
feats of arms and points of chivalry ; 
but when the tables were removed 
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dance and song succeeded to 
thoughts of bloodshed and homi- 
cide. 

In this manner did Jacquet de 
Lalain keep the field until the em- 
prise was achieved. Never once 
was he forced upon the crupper or 
shaken in his seat ; and during the 
justs that were held after the court 
broke up it was always to him the 
prize was decreed. 

Now it fell out in the month of 
September 1445, that while Jacquet 
was in the city of Antwerp, within 
the territories of his liege lord, a 
Sicilian knight, named John de 
Boniface, in the service of the King 
of Aragon, also arrived there. On 
the day after his arrival this knight 
went with his attendants to hear 
mass, carrying on his left leg a 
fetter such as convicts wear, sus- 
pended by a gold chain. Behind 
him came a pursuivant in his coat- 
of-arms, thus plainly showing that 
the foreign knight had undertaken 
a point of chivalry, from which he 
could only be relieved by the ful- 
filment of certain articles. So soon 
as this was reported to Jacquet, he 
gave thanks to God and the holy 
Virgin, nothing doubting that his 
prayers had been heard in which 
he had asked for an opportunity 
to signalise himself. Accordingly 
he sent for King-at-arms Golden 
Fleece, who chanced to be in 
Antwerp at the time, and consulted 
him as to héw he should act. 
Golden Fleece in reply admonished 
him to wait until the return of 
Duke Philip, who had gone on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of our 
Lady of Boulogne, advising him, 
however, to lay the whole matter 
before the chancellor of Burgundy. 
That great officer listened to 
Jacquet with much pleasure, and 
promised to aid him in all that lay 
in his power. Lest he should be 
anticipated by some other adven- 
turous knight, Jacquet deputed 
Golden Fleece to wait upon the 
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Sicilian knight, and announce his 
resolution to enable him to dis- 
charge his vow, if the duke, his 
sovereign lord, would accord per- 
mission. Messire John de Boni- 
face expressed himself delighted at 
these tidings, and declared that he 
should feel himself highly honoured 
by a combat with such a renowned 
champion. In confirmation of these 
words he took Golden Fleece by 
the hand, and promised to await 
the duke’s return. Further courte- 
sies were interchanged, and at 
length Jacquet enjoyed his longed- 
for opportunity of making known 
his wishes to his gracious lord, 
who gladly promised his counten- 
ance. On the morrow the Sicilian 
knight was presented to the duke, 
who showed him every attention. 
Then De Lalain, drawing near, 
said that he desired to touch his 
emprise, and help him to accom- 
plish the point of chivalry he had 
taken upon himself, according as it 
was set forth in his articles, which, 
he doubted not, were such as be- 
came men of noble birth. Messire 
de Boniface thanked him heartily 
for the honour he did him, and de- 
clared that he should be gratified 
beyond all things if he would touch 
his emprise. Jacquet thereupon 
laid his hand upon the fetter, and 
the duke consented to act as um- 
pire, and to appoint a time and 
place for the encounter. 

The tenor of the Sicilian’s ar- 
ticles was to the following effect : 
That they should fight on horseback 
until they had shivered six lances, 
and that he who first broke that 
number should purchase a jewel 
such as should be acceptable to his 
adversary, and should present the 
same to the dame or damsel to 
whom the said adversary might 
direct him. That should one of 
them be borne to the ground by 
direct attaint of the lance on his 
harness, he should yield himself 
prisoner, and ransom himself by 
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laying his helmet at the feet of the 
lady to whom he should be sent. 
That each should wear what armour 
he pleased, single or with shirt of 
mail, and without craft or evil con- 
trivance. That each should use 
lances of weight and size to please 
himself, but to accord in length with 
the measure furnished by Messire 
de Boniface. With respect to the 
arms on foot, each should wear 
what armour he pleased—without 
crook or any evil contrivance for- 
bidden by holy Mother Church ; 
each to commence with casting 
spears or swords, after which the 
combat should be waged with 
battle-axe, sword, and dagger, such 
as are usually employed in lists, 
until one of the two had fallen on 
one hand or knee, or was laid 
prostrate, or yielded himself van- 
quished, when he should give up 
his sword. These articles being 
accepted by Jacquet without de- 
mur, the duke appointed the com- 
bat to come off at Ghent on the 
15th of December next ensuing. 
At the appointed time De Lalain 
arrived in that city, accompanied 
by 500 nobles, knights, and squires, 
whom he entertained magnificently 
in the hotel that had been made 
ready for his reception. The Duke 
of Orleans, the Counts of Charolais 
and St. Pol, and many great lords 
from France and Flanders, hon- 
oured the emprise with their pre- 
sence. When word was brought to 
Jacquet that Messire de Boniface 
had entered the lists, he went 
prancing through the streets, which, 
as well as the windows of the 
houses, were crowded with people, 
especially with dames and damsels, 
who prayed our Lady to give him 
honour, and wished that their own 
husbands and lovers resembled this 
brave, handsome, and gentle squire. 
After the usual salutes, the two 
combatants rushed again and again 
at each other; but when night fell 
the Sicilian had broken only three 
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lances, while Jacquet had broken 
but two and split one. On the 
other hand, he had made the chal- 
lenger bend to the crupper, and 
once smote him such a terrible 
blow on the cheek of his helmet 
that he was stunned for a while, 
and knew not what he was doing. 
In the end, however, he acquiesced 
in the duke’s decision that the arms 
on horseback were completed, and 
that the two had parted on terms 
of equality. 

Next day, after dinner, Messire 
de Boniface again took his place at 
one end of the lists, but was kept 
waiting for some time by De La- 
lain, who had received message 
upon message from the Duke of 
Cleves, begging him not to stir 
until his arrival. Duke Philip, how- 
ever, growing impatient, sent him 
a peremptory summons to come at 
once, which he dared not disobey, 
though to gain time he set out only 
partially armed. On reaching the 
lists he withdrew into his pavilion 
to put on his armour, and was pre- 
sently joined by the Duke of Cleves, 
who besought his uncle to confer 
the honour of knighthood upon the 
friend and companion of his youth. 
The good duke consented, and 
taking De Lalain’s sword, laid it 
upon his shoulder, saying, ‘Good 
knight mayst thou be, in the name 
of God, our Lady, and Monseig- 
neur St. George’ After the acco- 
lade he kissed the young knight 
on the mouth, bruising his forehead 
against the visor. Jacques—no 
longer Jacquet—de Lalain there- 
upon returned to his pavilion, and 
arrayed himself in an entirely new 
suit of armour. 

The combat commenced with 
casting spears, which produced no 
effect. With the battle-axe it was 
different. Rude and terrible blows 
they dealt one another, so that it 
was a marvel they could endure 
them. Once indeed De Lalain 
forced his adversary to let go with 
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one hand, but he quickly recovered 
his grasp. Shortly afterwards he 
smote him so fiercely that he reeled 
half round and exposed his side. 
Finally he struck the battle-axe 
out of the Sicilian’s hands, who, 
finding himself disarmed, strove to 
seize De Lalain by the visor; but 
the other kept him at arm’s length, 
thrusting at him with the point of 
his weapon, and driving him round 
the lists till he was out of breath 
and ready to drop. The Duke of 
Orleans, however, remarked and 
pitied his distress, and begged the 
good Duke Philip to throw down 
his warder and save the gentle 
knight from shame. This being 
done, the marshals of the field 
stepped between the combatants 
and led them to the duke, who 
much praised their skill and cou- 
rage, and exhorted them to lay 
aside all thoughts of rancour and 
revenge, and be ever after good 
friends and brothers in arms. Mes- 
sire de Boniface returned to his 
hotel on foot, as he came, but De 
Lalain rode back with a lordly 
accompaniment, and with loud 
melody of trumpets and clarions. 
The duke sent a stately present to 
the Sicilian knight, as did also 
Jacques de Lalain, who further 
entertained him at a splendid ban- 
quet. 

After a brief period of repose, 
De Lalain despatched Charolais 
Herald to Paris; to defy the knights 
of France to meet him in single 
combat in front of the church of 
Notre Dame; but Charles VII. 
wisely discountenanced all such 
foolish emperilling of his bravest 
soldiers, and accordingly forbade 
the tournament. De Lalain, in 
no way diverted from his inten- 
tion, now bethought him of de- 
vising a point of chivalry which 
should lead to an evasion of the 
French king’s prohibition. His 
uncles, the Lord de Créquy and 
Simon de Lalain, warmly applaud- 
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ed the design he communicated to 
them, but counselled him first of 
all to obtain the sanction of his 
sovereign lord. This was promptly 
accorded, together with the pro- 
mise of means to assist him in bear- 
ing the heavy costs of such em- 
prises. Jacques then returned to 
his ancestral home, where he was 
lovingly welcomed, especially by 
his mother, to whom he was dear 
above all her other children. No 
long time did he tarry before he 
laid before his father the point he 
had devised, who, though sorry to 
part with him again so soon, was 
much pleased with his daring am- 
bition, and promised to help him 
so far as he could. But his mother 
wept sore, and kissed him on the 
lips many times, and strained him 
to her heart. His father did his 
best to comfort her, and both bade 
him God speed as he rode away 
from the old castle of his sires. 

It sounds strangely to modern 
ears to hear that the young knight 
of Hainaut rode from Noyou to 
Compitgne, from Compitgne to 
Senlis, and from Senlis to Paris, 
vainly endeavouring to ascertain 
where the king and his court 
were then to be found. In the 
capital he at last ascertained that 
Charles VII. was at one of his 
country seats, whither he at once 
proceeded, and where he was joy- 
ously and magnificently entertained. 
But when he talked of his emprise 
he was courteously but firmly 
warned that no such passage of 
arms would be suffered within the 
French territories, the king having 
a better use for his knights than to 
risk their life upon obsolete fancies. 
The point of chivalry devised by 
Jacques consisted of a gold bracelet 
on his right arm, to which was 
attached a delicately-worked ker- 
chief. Whoso touched this brace- 
let was held bound to do battle 
with the wearer on certain chap- 
ters or articles to the following 
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purport: Only those of gentle 
blood might essay the emprise; 
the combat to be on foot, each 
wearing the harness usual in lists ; 
the weapons to be battle-axe or 
sword, and the fight to continue 
until one of the two should be 
stretched on the ground ; should 
Jacques chance to be overcome, 
he engaged to present to the lady- 
love of his victor a diamond valued 
at 500 crowns; but if God and 
‘she who has more power over 
him than aught else in this world’ 
should give to him to lay his 
adversary low, the latter should 
plight his word to send his gauntlet 
by an officer-at-arms whithersoever 
he should be enjoined, and who 
should set forth the history of the 
arms that had been done; should 
one of the two be disarmed, he 
should give a diamond to the 
other; should the adversary, on 
completion of the arms on foot, 
demand to combat on horseback, 
a delay of three days should be 
accorded to Jacques to provide 
himself with a charger; neither 
shield nor target to be used, nor 
any evil contrivance ; the barrier 
to be of cloth, five feet in height, 
and the lances of equal length. 
The French king being immov- 
able, and the French knights too 
much harassed by actual warfare 
to find pleasure in tilts and tourna- 
ments, De Lalain took his leave 
and rode on to Bordeaux, then 
held by the English, who hospitably 
regaled him and defrayed all the 
charges of his company so long as 
he remained in that city. Enter- 
ing the kingdom of Navarre he 
arrived at Pampeluna, only to learn 
that the king and queen had gone 
towards the frontiers. Here he 
found a knight, Messire John de 
Lusse, eager to touch his emprise, 
but who was forbidden by the prince 
to take any steps in the matter. 
The prince also informed Jacques 
that while such close friendship 
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united the royal house of Aragon 
and Navarre with that of Burgundy, 
no knights of the former countries 
would be allowed to enter the lists 
against those of the latter. To 
De Lalain himself infinite attention 
was shown, and in all things he 
was treated as one of royal blood. 
When he took his departure he 
kissed the princess and all the ladies 
of her court, and rode away with a 
heavy heart. 

In Castile Fortune at length 
smiled upon him, and a knight 
named Don Diego de Gusman, 
brother of the Grand Master of 
Calatrava, received the royal per- 
mission to touch the emprise of 
the knight of Hainaut. When 
Jacques was first presented to the 
king he found him engaged in 
watching a combat between two 
bulls, at that time a favourite pas- 
time of the Castilians. In conse- 
quence, however, of the arrival of 
embassies from France, Granada, 
and Portugal, the king was com- 
pelled to postpone the achieve- 
ment ofthe emprise for six months, 
graciously permitting the stranger 
to travel at pleasure over his king- 
dom during the interval. Crossing 
the frontiers, the last of the Paladins 
wandered into Portugal, where he 
was magnificently entertained by 
the king and queen and all the 
grandees of the realm, every- 
where winning the hearts of the 
ladies by his high courage, his 
simple earnestness, his already 
old-fashioned chivalry, his rosy 
beardless countenance, his bright 
laughing eyes, and his radiant 
youthfulness. His long robe of 
rich crimson velvet, trimmed with 
sable, became his tall well-propor- 
tioned frame, while his bounteous 
disposition and agreeable conver- 
sation completed the conquest of 
his fair admirers, though so dis- 
creetly did he govern himself that 
he remained free from all deadly 
sin. 
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Three weeks after his return to 
Valladolid the lists were made 
ready, enclosed by a double barrier, 
between which, at each of the four 
corners, were posted four soldiers 
in full armour with battle-axes in 
their hands, to insure a fair field 
to the combatants. In addition to 
these, eighty to a hundred mez, 
also in armour and carrying spears, 
lined the lists, while ten gentlemen, 
well versed in all that pertains to 
arms and chivalry, were appointed 
as judges. The king and queen 
were present in separate boxes, in- 
closed and covered in, and hung 
with rich tapestry. With strange 
lack of courtesy Don Diego kept 
not only his adversary but the 
court waiting from ten in the 
morning till three in the afternoon ; 
and when at last he did make his 
appearance his axe was condemned 
as unfit for such encounters. Nor 
was this the only point in which 
he ran counter to the usages of 


chivalry ; for, though the combat- 
ants were clearly cautioned not to 
leave their respective tents until 
the trumpets had thrice sounded, 
he rushed out at the first, and again 


at the second call. So angered 
was the king at this heedlessness 
that, on the second offence, he ‘ad- 
dressed him an ugly word, and so 
loud that every one heard it.’ At 
thethird summons, De Lalain stood 
at the entrance of his tent. Then, 
making the sign of the cross, he 
went four paces forward and made 
his reverence to their majesties. 
To breathe more freely he usually 
combated with his face uncovered, 
but Don Diego had his visor closed. 
For a briefspace the two champions 
exchanged such terrific strokes 
that the sparks flew from their 
armour, and all wondered how 
they could keep their feet. Sud- 
denly Jacques lowered his weapon 
and smote Don Diego thrice in the 
face, each time drawing blood. 
The first thrust met his left eye- 
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brow, the second his forehead, and 
the third alighted just above his 
right eye. The next instant the 
axe was struck out of the hands of 
the Spaniard, who, finding himself 
disarmed, rushed at the other with 
open arms, meaning to carry him 
out of the lists, as he had boasted 
he would do some two months 
before. Jacques, however, thrust 
him back with his left hand, and, 
flinging down his axe, was in the 
act of drawing his sword, when the 
king threw down his warder, and 
forbade all further combat between 
the two. After sulking for two or 
three days, Don Diego became 
frankly reconciled to the knight of 
Hainaut, and, after interchanging 
gifts of value, they parted excellent 
friends. Asa rule, De Lalain was 
wont to decline accepting presents 
except from royal personages, 
which he could not well refuse, 
and in the way of hospitable 
entertainment of hitnself and com- 
pany. 

From Valladolid our knight- 
errant rode to Saragossa, where 
the King of Navarre, who was 
regent of Aragon for his brother, 
received him very graciously, 
though absolutely prohibiting the 
achievement of his emprise within 
the territories under his govern- 
ment. He was equally unsuccess- 
ful at Barcelona, where the Queen 
of Aragon used all her influence to 
induce him to desist entirely from 
his vagrant pursuit of fame—her 
words of wisdom falling on deaf 
ears. Continuing his journey 
homewards, he was feasted by the 
Dauphin at his country seat near 
Valence; and in Burgundy the 
people turned out in crowds to 
welcome their conquering hero. 
Taking his route across Cham- 
pagne, he finally made his obeisance 
to his sovereign lord, then holding 
his court at Bruges, ‘ the quaint old 
Flemish city.’ Duke Philip, whose 
heart yearned to the fast fading 
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romance of chivalry, greeted his 
champion as King Arthur might 
have greeted Sir Gawain when 
returning triumphant from some 
perilous adventure. From Bruges 
De Lalain hastened to the home 
he loved so well, and where he 
was held dearer than all created 
things. Humbly did his parents 
thank God for having given them 
such a son; and much were they 
pleased to hear him tell of his 
wanderings and of all that he had 
seen and heard. 

Soon wearying of idleness, 
‘mother of every vice and step- 
mother to every virtue,’ and am- 
bitious, above all things, to exalt 
the fame of his house, De Lalain, 
after a brief repose, wrote a letter 
to James Douglas, with the duke’s 
sanction, courteously defying him 
to mortalcombat. ‘This challenge 
was conveyed by Charolais Herald, 
who took ship at Dunkirk and, 
with a fair wind, reached Scotland 
On landing, he 


in a few days. 
was informed that the knight whom 
he sought was residing ‘in a small 
town with a castle named Edin,’ 
whither he incontinently repaired 


and delivered his cartel. Though 
somewhat surprised at the sight of 
such a messenger, James Douglas 
took the letter, broke the seal, and 
mastered its contents. Then, hav- 
ing easily obtained the king’s per- 
mission, he briefly accepted the 
proposed combat, and awaited the 
coming of his challenger. He had 
not long to wait. On the herald’s 
return, Messire Jacques embarked 
without delay at Sluys, in company 
with his uncle Simon de Lalain, a 
valiant squire from Brittany named 
Hervé de Meriadecq, and many 
other gentlemen of the duke’s 
household. Being questioned rather 
roughly as to his cause of quarrel 
with James Douglas, Jacques pro- 
tested that, so far from bearing any 
personal ill-will towards that noble 
knight, he had thought to render 
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him the highest honour in his 
power by proposing to meet him 
in the lists. This little difficulty 
being thus amicably overcome, it 
was agreed that the combat should 
be of three against three @ outrance 
or according to the king’s pleasure, 
and with spear, battle-axe, sword, 
and dagger. The challenger made 
choice of the two companions 
already named, while the Scottish 
champion chese his cousin, also 
named James Douglas, and the 
Laird of Haguet. The lists were 
made ready at Stirling in the 
month of January; and the Douglas 
party, after keeping the foreign 
knights waiting for three hours, ap- 
peared at the head of between 
four and five thousand armed 
retainers of that turbulent house. 
Jacques and his companions, drop- 
ping their spears, at once fell upon 
the Scots with their battle-axes, 
and in a very short space of time 
James Douglas, the leader of the 
Scottish band, had first his spear 
and then his axe struck out of his 
hands. Enraged at his discom- 
fiture he pulled out his dagger, 
intending to stab Jacques in the 
face ; but the latter thrust him back 
with his left hand, and, dropping 
his axe, caught his adversary by 
the opening in his helmet and held 
him at arm’s length. Then draw- 
ing his sword, which had a straight 
blade, he shortened it so as to use 
it as a dagger, for he had somehow 
lost his own, when it slipped out 
of his hand, and he was left with- 
out a weapon of any kind. Still 
holding Douglas, however, with an 
iron grasp, he dragged him to and 
fro as he listed until he could 
scarcely breathe, his visor being 
closed. 

Meanwhile, Simon de Lalain 
having struck De Haguet’s spear 
out of his hand, the two attacked 
each other with great fury with 
their battle-axes. The Scot was 
the stronger and the fiercer of the 
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two, but Simon was the more skil- 
ful, and adroitly parried his blows 
until he found them growing feeble 
and slow. Then Simon fell upon 
him with stroke and thrust, and 
drove him staggering round the 
lists. 

The second James Douglas fared 
yet worse than his comrades, for 
he was twice stretched full length 
on his face, and lay at the mercy 
of his opponent. But Hervé de 
Meriadecq was a gentle squire, 
and scorned to take advantage of 
a fallen foe. Suffering him, there- 
fore, to rise a second time, he con- 
tented himself with dealing such 
rude blows that the gallant Scot 
reeled and staggered, and could 
scarcely refrain from falling. Thus 
all three couples had come before 
the king: the Scottish leader 
held and shaken in De Lalain’s 
grasp, the Laird of Haguet totter- 
ing before Simon’s cut-and-thrust, 
and the second Douglas dazed and 
stunned by the weighty blows ring- 
ing on his helmet. The warder 
was flung down just in time to 
save the Scottish champions from 
utter disgrace ; but it is recorded, 
to their honour, that their whilom 
enemies were treated with due 
courtesy, and dismissed after much 
banqueting. 

From Edinburgh, Jacques and 
his friends proceeded to London, 
but were slighted by the pious 
Henry VI., who forbade all meet- 
ings of the kind within his kingdom. 
Taking ship, therefore, at ‘the 
port of Gravesans, they crossed 
over with a favouring breeze to 
Sluys, and thence made their way 
to Brussels, and delighted the 
good duke with an account of 
their adventures and exploits. But 
though the English monarch had 
interdicted all appeals to arms in 
his own country, an English squire 
named Thomas—whom Olivier de 
la Marck calls ‘Thomas Qué,’ a 
native of Wales—crossed to Flan- 
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ders for the express purpose of 
encountering Jacques de Lalain. 
The lists were prepared in the 
market-place at Bruges; but a 
serious difficulty arose through the 
Englishman insisting upon fighting 
with the axe he had brought with 
him, which had not only a sharp- 
cutting edge and a hammer, but 
was also furnished with a dagger. 
With characteristic magnaninuty, 
ill-rewarded by Fortune, Jacques 
waived the point, and agreed that 
each should carry such weapon as 
best suited him. The consequence 
was that, in the act of striking one 
of his mightiest blows, his forearm 
came down upon the Englishman's 
dagger, which pierced right through, 
severing nerves and muscles. Un- 
able to wield his axe, but scorning 
to yield, Jacques seized his adver- 
sary by the helmet, and by main 
force pulled him to the ground, 
so that he lay stretched upon his 
face, and could have been slain 
with a little knife had Jacques de- 
sired his death. The duke there- 
upon flung down his warder, and 
the combat was brought to a close. 
Thomas, however, in order to 
escape the penalty of presenting 
his gauntlet to the lady named by 
his vanquisher, denied that his 
whole body touched the ground. 
His legs, arms, and head did so, 
he admitted, but not his body. 
The point being referred by the 
duke to a council of knights 
skilled in arms, was given against 
the Englishman, who at once ac- 
cepted their decision, expressed 
his regret at having wounded De 
Lalain, and declined the diamond 
the other had forfeited in dropping 
his battle-axe. On his part, Jacques 
cancelled the condition touching 
the gauntlet, and the two parted 
as friends and brothers in chivalry. 

Though disabled by his wound 
from enjoying the duke’s hospi- 
tality, Jacques de Lalain availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded 
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by the large assemblage of knights 
and squires at Bruges to proclaim 
the articles of an adventure, which 
he proposed to hold for one year 
against all comers at the Fontaine 
des Fleurs, near Chalons-sur-Saéne, 
‘to the praise and in the name of 
God, and of the glorious Virgin 
Mary, and of Monseigneur St. 
James, of Madame St. Anne, and 
of Monseigneur St. George, con- 
ductors of ail good works. The 
emprise was to commence on the 
1st November 1449, on which day 
a pavilion would be pitched close 
to the fountain, with Charolais 
Herald standing at the entrance. 
This tent was surmounted with a 
fine painting of our Lady, beneath 
whom and to the left was repre- 
sented the Lady of the Fountain, 
quaintly designed, and holding in 
leash a unicorn, suspended from 
whose neck hung three targets, 
respectively white, violet, and black. 
These targets were to be touched 
on the first day of each month for 


one whole year by all such knights 
and squires of noble lineage as 
might wish to do honour to the 


challenger and themselves, the 
formeraffecting toremain unknown, 
though he took no pains to pre- 
serve his incognito. 

Whoso touched the white target 
could claim as many blows with a 
battle-axe as he pleased, but the 
arms were to be held as achieved 
if either combatant lost his axe or 
was stretched full length upon the 
ground. Whoso touched the 
violet target was entitled to as 
many sword-thrusts as he chose to 
name, delivered three steps in ad- 
vance and the same in retreat 
without pursuit. Whoso touched 
the black target elected twenty-five 
careers on horseback, to be run with 
lances of equal length—ordinary war 
saddles to be used, but neither 
champion to be fastened to his seat. 
The loser of an axe was to present 
a diamond to the fairest lady in 
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his own kingdom or country ; and 
if a sword, a ruby. The combat- 
ant on foot who might unhappily 
be laid low was to wear for twelve 
months a gold bracelet fastened by 
a latch locked by a key, unless, 
perchance, he met with dame 
or damsel who should be able to 
open it, and so assert her right to 
the bauble; but one discomfited 
in tilting was bound to carry a 
gaily bedizened lance to the liege 
lord of the victor. Each knight 
or squire was to be presented with 
a ring enamelled of the colour of 
the targe he touched, and the 
knight adventurer engaged to be- 
stow a gold axe upon him who 
dealt the rudest blows, a gold 
sword upon the keenest thruster 
with a sword, and a gold lance 
upon him who bore himself most 
gallantly in the tourney. He 
further undertook to furnish all 
weapons of offence, each providing 
himself, of course, with armour 
without unfair contrivance. This 
adventure, it was added, was de- 
signed simply and solely to promote 
the noble condition of chivalry, 
and to bring the knight adventurer 
to the knowledge of the most 
valiant gentlemen of his times. 

No challenger appeared until 
the first day of the fourth month, 
when a young Burgundian squire 
named Peter de Chandio caused 
the white target to be touched bya 
pursuivant, and named twenty-one 
strokes of the battle-axe. The lists 
were prepared on an island in the 
Sadne; and when King-at-arms 
Golden Fleece, who acted as um- 
pire, threw down his warder neither 
combatant had gained any advan- 
tage over the other. On the 
morrow the gallant squire enter- 
tained the knight adventurer and 
the judge at a sumptuous supper. 
In March appeared John de Boni- 
face, the Sicilian knight who, some 
years previously, had encountered 
De Lalain at Ghent. Not content 
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with one targe as stipulated in the 
articles, this erratic knight touched 
the black as well as the white, and 
had his whim allowed. In the 
tourney, however, he had so much 
the worse of it that after the eighth 
career he discovered that he had 
lost an important portion of his 
armour, whereupon Golden Fleece 
courteously declared the achieve- 
ment of the arms on horseback. 
Nor was he more successful on 
the following day; for after the 
interchange of ten or a dozen 
blows Jacques de Lalain, catching 
the Sicilian’s axe with his left hand, 
drove his own into the other’s face, 
and then seizing him by the crest 
pulled him down to the ground. 
Adjudged vanquished, De Boniface 
submitted to wear the gold brace- 
let on his arm, but it is not re- 
corded in what manner he was 
finally relieved of that badge of 
discomfiture. 

The months of April and May 
proved blank; but on the rst of 
June, Gerard de Roussillon, a 
gentle squire, touched the white 
targe for fifteen strokes. As the 
tale was told, De Lalain drove the 
point of his axe into the squire’s 
face, who, at the same instant, 
caught hold of De Lalain’s weapon; 
but further contest was prevented 
by the flinging down of the warder. 
July, August,and September passed 
over without any one appearing to 
meet the knight adventurer ; but 
on the rst of October no fewer than 
seven aspirants to fame claimed 
the honour of an encounter. The 
first of these was Claude Pitois, 
Lord of St. Bonnet, who touched 
the white for forty-three strokes. 
Few, however, had been struck on 
either side when De Lalain, seizing 
his adversary’s axe, ran his own 
into his face. Messire Pitois 
thereupon grasped De Lalain’s axe, 
who, relaxing his hold of the other’s 
weapon, twice tried in vain to 
throw his left arm round his neck ; 
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but succeeded in the third attempt 
in holding his head en cornemuse, 
that is, in bagpipe fashion, or, as 
we should say, in chancery. He 
then threw him on his back, falling 
upon him and holding him down, 
while the other clasped him round 
the hollow of the back, so that he 
could not move. ‘The combatants 
being in this position, the judge 
threw down his warder, and the 
marshals of the field raised the 
prostrate champions from the 
ground. The second knight, the 
Lord of Espiry, surnamed Ze 
Méconnu, who had named fifty-five 
strokes, acquitted himself so brave- 
ly, that the judge stopped the 
encounter after the thirtieth ; and 
the two knights, after taking off 
their armour, met in the lists and 
embraced each other, each express- 
ing himself highly honoured in hav- 
ing met with a foeman so worthy of 
his steel. The third knight, John 
of Villeneuve, commonly called 
Pasquoy, also bore himself so 
valiantly, that when fifty-five of 
the seventy-five strokes he had 
claimed had been interchanged, 
the combat was declared at an end. 
So fell and dour had been the 
blows which dinted the plate 
armour of these two champions, 
‘that it was pleasure to behold 
them: for to see them combat 
cost nothing, except to those 
actually engaged.’ 

Gaspar de Curtain, a Burgundian 
squire, was the fourth combatant, 
and sixty-four strokes were given 
and received on either side before 
the judge interposed; but it is 
related that, at quite an early period, 
De Lalain’s axe was seriously 
damaged, so that he could not put 
out his full strength. The fifth 
was James d’ Avanchier, from Savoy, 
who tried all three modes of com- 
bat with indifferent success, After 
a dozen strokes of the axe he 
caught De Lalain’s weapon, who, 
in return, seized him by the gorget 
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and dragged him about till he 
dropped his axe, when the judge’s 
interposition saved him from fur- 
ther discomfiture. With the sword 
he gave and received seven thrusts, 
but his helmet fitting him so badly 
that he could not see clearly, he 
never moved from the spot where 
he was first stationed. With the 
lance he was similarly unfortunate, 
for in the sixth career his helmet 
was demolished, and in the one 
he afterwards put on he was, as it 
were, blindfolded, so that the judge 
interfered on his behalf, and after 
some slight demur the courteous 
knight adventurer gracefully con- 
sented to part on equal terms. A 
squire named William d’Amauge 
was the sixth champion, but didlittle 
to distinguish himself, breaking 
only one lance and making only two 
attaints in twenty-five careers. The 
seventh and last was John Pitois, 
a Burgundian squire, who was 
wounded a little below the eye by 
the point of De Lalain’s axe. Al- 
most at the same moment each 
grasped his adversary’s weapon, and 
suddenly Messire Pitois attempted 
to strike De Lalain three blows on 
the face with his gauntleted hand, 
but the flinging down of the warder 
brought this famous passage ofarms 
to an unsatisfactory termination. 
The knight adventurer, however, 
gravely rebuked the squire for 
using his fist when he had a weapon 
in his hand, and protested against 
fighting like two angry women. 
After exchanging complimentary 
speeches with Golden Fleece the 
knight adventurer proceeded to the 
Carmelite church to render thanks 
to ‘notre benoit Créateur et sa 
douce mére. After which he gave 
a grand banquet in the bishop’s 
palace, in the course of which a 
curious entremets was introduced 
appropriate to the occasion, and 
combining mumming and mystery, 
as was still the wont. Nor were 
the ladies of Chalons forgotten. In 
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their honour feasting, dancing, and 
merriment were kept up till all were 
glad to retire to rest. Finally the 
golden axe was presented to Gerard 
de Roussillon, the champion of the 
st of June, and the golden sword 
to the Savoyard James d’Avanchier, 
while the golden lance was for- 
warded to the Sicilian knight John 
de Boniface, at that time traversing 
Lombardy in quest of adventures. 

This was the last act of knight- 
errantry in which Jacques de La- 
lain ever engaged. From Chalons 
he procceded as a pilgrim to Rome, 
and on the fulfilment of his devo- 
tions went on to Naples to make 
his obeisance to the King of Ara- 
gon, and had the happiness to meet 
the friend of his youth and early 
manhood, the Duke of Cleves, who 
had just returned from a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. The two rode to- 
gether, side by side, through Lom- 
bardy, Savoy, and Burgundy, and 
so on to Hainaut, where they 


parted company, the one to revisit 
his estates, the other to pay homage 


to his liege lord. The Duke of 
Burgundy was then at Mons, hold- 
ing a chapter of the most illustrious 
order of the Golden Fleece, and 
De Lalain obtained the signal 
honour of being unanimously elect- 
ed a member by the Grand Council. 
Shortly afterwards he was despatch- 
ed with John de Croy, Lord of 
Chimay, accompanied by Golden 
Fleece, on an embassy to the Pope, 
to concert measures for arresting 
the further progress of the infidel 
Turks. From Rome the ambas- 
sadors travelled into France, but 
Charles VII. had quite enough to 
do at home, nor was he at all dis- 
posed to follow the lead of his 
impulsive and restless neighbour. 
In the year 1451 the men of 
Ghent broke out into open rebel- 
lion against their sovereign lord, 
the good Duke Philip, and fright- 
ful atrocities were committed on 
either side. It is recorded, how- 
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ever, of Jacques de Lalain that he 
was always opposed to the firing of 
the insurgents’ houses, though in 
the field he cut them down without 
mercy. In every skirmish he per- 
formed prodigies of valour, and by 
his single arm struck terror to 
hundreds. But, alas, the sands of 
chivalry were fast running out. 
Villanous saltpetre had come into 
play, and the noble knight in his 
armour of proof was no match for 
the plebeian musketeer whose father 
he would have spitted at the point 
ofhislance. Thus it chanced that 
while watching the effect of one of 
the duke’s bombs in demolishing 
an outer wall of a fortified mansion 
near Ghent, the last of the knights- 
errant was struck on the head by 
a splinter knocked off by a stone 
shot from the pavisor behind which 
he was standing. A piece of the 
skull with a small portion of the 
brain was carried away, and the 
brave knight fell to the ground, 
nor ever moved again save to join 
his hands in the attitude of prayer, 
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when a Carmelite friar, who had 
at once run up to him, pronounced 
the name of God and of the blessed 
Virgin, whom he had so loyally 
served through life. Thus perish- 
ed, at the early age of thirty-two, 
‘the flower of knights, beautiful as 
Paris the Trojan, pious as A®neas, 
wise as Ulysses the Grecian ; when 
in battle with his enemies he had 
the wrath of Hector the Trojan, but 
when he perceived or felt that he 
had gained the mastery over them, 
never was there man more cour- 
teous or more humble.’ Had he 
lived to see the suppression of the 
revolt, it was his intention to have 
made over all his hereditary rights 
to his brother Philip, and to have 
passed the remainder of his days 
on the borderlands of Christendom, 
warring against the infidels. As it 
happened, his body was laid in the 
family vault, and the good duke, 
his sovereign lord, wept long and 
bitterly when he heard of the 
death of his loved and loyal liege- 
man. 
JAMES HUTTON, 





IN LOVE AND WAR. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ HANDS AND HEARTS,’ ETC, 


——+- - 


No Asiatic despot or Russian auto- 
crat ever was or, for the matter of 
that, ever could be more auto- 
cratically despotic than the Count 
Hugo Schreck von Schreckenstein- 
Heimburg. A proud race those 
Schreckenstein-Heimburgs, and at 
one time powerful rulers over many 
square miles of fair land. Even 
now their extensive possessions in 
the fertile and populous province 
of Prussian Saxony stretch a con- 
siderable distance along both banks 
of the Elbe, about midway between 
Wittenberg and Torgau. Here 
Castle Heimburg stands, in the 
midst of a noble park, on the right 
bank of the river. 

The first castle ever erected on 
the spot was built in the latter part 
of the eleventh century by the fa- 
mous Otto von Nordheim, and was 
named by him Ordolphus Castle, 
in honour of the father of his friend 
and ally, Magnus of Saxony. In 
1180, after the downfall of Henry 
the Lion, the Ordolphus Castle 
estate came into the possession of 
Hugo von Heimburg, who rebuilt 
the old fabric. This new structure 
withstood the assailments of time 
for more than three centuries. It 
was then, in the first part of the 
sixteenth century, thoroughly re- 
stored by Black Fulco Schreck 
von Schreckenstein-Heimburg, sur- 
named ‘the savage.’ This full- 
blown and full-flavoured type of 
feudal ferocity achieved an unen- 
viable fame and name in history 
by the wilful slaying of his own 
eldest son, who had dared to op- 
pose his sovereign will. Black 


Fulco fell in the battle of Sievers- 
hausen in 1553, fighting by the side 
of Maurice of Saxony against Al- 
brecht of Brandenburg. In the sad 
times of the Thirty Years’ War 
Heimburg Castle was sacked and 
burnt to the ground by Holk’s 
rangers. It arose anew, like a 
phoenix from its ashes, some fifty 
years after. In October 1760, in the 
Seven Years’ War, the castle was 
once more burnt to the ground; this 
time by Lascy’s drunken dragoons. 

The Castle Heimburg of the pre- 
sent day was erected towards the 
end of last century. It is a vast, 
substantial, and comfortable build- 
ing, with many lofty halls and spa- 
cious apartments. 

Here the Count Hugo Schreck 
von Schreckenstein-Heimburg held 
despotic sway, ruling his family and 
his tenantry alike with a rod of iron. 
No velvet glove ever donned he 
to make oppression seem less op- 
pressive, but a spiked steel gauntlet 
instead, to drive unbending tyranny 
still deeper and more painfully into 
the soul of whoever had the ill fate 
of being subject to his arbitrary 
will. 

He was a man of sixty, tall, and 
powerfully built, of stern counte- 
nance, with cold steel-gray eyes 
that, on the least provocation, 
would dart angry flashes of light- 
ning on the trembling slaves about 
him. At the age of thirty-five he 
had espoused, almost literally by 
compulsion, a hapless young maiden 
of eighteen, a daughter of the house 
of Eberstein, who—the inevitable 
sacrifice of her life’s happiness once 
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consummated—had striven hard to 
learn to love her stern lord and 
master, but had never been able yet 
to attain beyond the stage of fear. 
There were two children of this 
marriage, two sons—Count Hugo, 
the heir to the paternal estates, who 
had just come of age, and Count 
Herbert, now twenty-two years old. 
Both had happily inherited a large 
share of their mother’s gentleness 
and sweetness, which favourably 
modified in them the sterner fea- 
tures ofthe father’scharacter. Count 
Hugo, the elder of the brothers, was 
expected back from Washington, 
where he had passed the last two 
years as attaché to the Prussian 
Legation there. Count Herbert 
was staying at Castle Heimburg, 
whither he had been summoned 
suddenly by his father. Two other 
members of the family were also 
staying at the castle — Countess 
Hilda von Heimburg, the only sur- 
viving sister of the head of the 
family, an amiable old maid of 
forty-nine or thereabout, slightly 
eccentric and a great traveller, who 
had only just returned from the 
East, and come on a flying visit to 
her brother’s family; and Isabel 
von Eberstein, a sweet maiden of 
nineteen summers, nearly related to 
the countess. 

It was in the early part of May. 
In a spacious richly furnished apart- 
ment on the ground floor, looking 
on the garden, a young girl was 
seated at a large open bow-window, 
working industriously at an em- 
broidery frame. An _ extensive 
folding-screen formed a kind of 
cabinet about her, in which she sat 
almost entirely secluded from the 
rest of the apartment. She was a 
beautiful child, exquisitely shaped, 
with a bewitching face of the purest 
Greek type, but with a high, com- 
manding, finely arched brow, indi- 
cative of great intellectual power. 
Her eyes were of the deepest blue, 
her wavy locks dark chestnut ; her 
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rosy lips, slightly parted, revealed 
two rows of pearly teeth. It was 
a face made for the bright sunshine 
of unclouded happiness, and to re- 
flect happiness on allaround. But, 
alas, anxious cares and fears had 
cast their darkening clouds over 
it, and they were tearful eyes which 
she raised to the blue sky above. 

‘Darling Isabel, sweetest coz! 
at last I find you alone,’ cried a 
handsome young man, placing his 
hand lightly on the window-sill, 
and vaulting gracefully into the 
screened cabinet. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Herbert 
dear, leave me! If the count were 
to find us here together! You 
know his orders are imperative that 
we are not to meet alone,’ said the 
young girl, trembling. 

‘Let him come and find us here 
together alone in spite of his tyran- 
nic command. I care not. I am 
growing desperate. What right has 
my father to play thus cruelly with 
our heartstrings? What claim to 
command us to love, to hate, or to 
be indifferent to one another, just 
as his imperious will or his irre- 
sponsible fancy may list ?’ cried the 
young man impetuously, with a 
stern frown on his handsome face 
and a mutinous flash in his fine dark 
eyes. ‘ Did he not command us, 
even six brief months ago, to look 
upon ourselves as betrothed to one 
another? And now he coolly turns 
round to inform us that he has 
changed his views, forsooth! and 
orders me to prepare to marry a 
widow, simply because her late hus- 
band, who has been dead barely 
four months yet, has left her the 
free and unfettered possession of a 
large baronial estate! And he wants 
to throw you, my sweet darling— 
my only love—my sole hope of 
happiness in life—into the withered 
arms of a man old enough to be 
your grandfather! Nay, dearest 


Isabel, I for one will no longer 
submit to this monstrous, hateful 
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tyranny. Surely, my beloved, you 
will never—never yield obedience 
to this most infamous demand !’ 

‘No, dearest, never! But be- 
lieve me, my beloved Herbert, 
prudence and patience are likely 
to carry us further towards an 
ultimate happy solution than open 
violent defiance of your father’s 
imperious and stubborn will and 
resolution can possibly be expected 
toachieve. He is only my guardian, 
and if the worst comes to the worst, 
I can, as a last resource, claim the 
protection of the law. But he is 
your father, Herbert, and I am sure 
he loves you—in his own tyrannous 
fashion indeed, but still with pa- 
ternal affection. Do not then give 
him cause to complain of your wil- 
ful disobedience in what is, after 
all, only a minor matter. Herbert 
dearest, leave me now; let us not 
be found together alone here.’ 

* You are right as ever, my wise 
little Isabel. One kiss, dearest, 
and I go.’ 

And drawing the fair girl to his 
heart, he imprinted a passionate 
kiss on her rosy lips, and leaped 
through the window on the gravel 
path beneath, whence he made his 
way rapidly to an avenue of stately 
elms, leading to a thickly-wooded 
part of the park. 

Isabel’s lovely eyes followed him 
until his receding figure had dis- 
appeared in the thicket. 

‘Poor Herbert!’ she sighed 
mournfully. ‘Unhappy me! How 
will it all end? How can it end, 
but in wretchedness to all! Poor 
countess, my long-suffering cousin ! 
If I could but save her heart some 
of the corroding misery it has to 
endure, I might bear my own sor- 
rows better! Ah, me! This man 
truly acts as a demon; and what 
makes the case so helpless and 
hopeless is that he blindly believes 
himself to be a god, and that in 
his stupendous self-conceit he is 
convinced that he is acting in 
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everything for the best. 


Who is 
there that might stand a protector 
between this unhappy self-deceiver 
and the wretched victims of his 


monstrous tyranny? No one. 
Could I but see a glimmer of hope, 
but one faint chance of escape, 
I would bravely fight the battle. 
Alas, I am but a weak girl, and he 
is steel in heart and mind, will 
and resolution. Ah, me! 

Here the poor girl fell into a 
deep fit of tearful reverie; so tho- 
roughly absorbed was she in her 
sad thoughts that she heard not 
and heeded not the entrance of 
the countess and Hilda, who, on 
their part, were unconscious of her 
presence behind the screen. 

The countess, who, though ac- 
tually only forty-three, looked at 
least ten years older—the unceas- 
ing and unrelenting tyranny of her 
stern lord and master had bowed 
and ground her down—bore still 
the unmistakable impress of past 
rare beauty, rather enhanced, per- 
haps, than otherwise by the mourn- 
ful veil of settled melancholy spread 
over her noble face. 

The Lady Hilda looked what 
she truly was, to wit, a gentle and 
kindly old maid. The mere super- 
ficial observer might feel inclined 
to marvel how lightly apparently 
time had touched that placid coun- 
tenance; but none more deeply 
read in human passion, sorrow, and 
suffering could fail to perceive that 
love and resignation had passed 
there. 

‘Ah, dearest Hilda,’ said the 
countess, ‘never till now have I 
fully realised my unspeakable 
misery. For twenty-five long years 
I have been slavishly submissive 
to the count. Every word of his 
has been as a iaw unto me. To 
his harsh will I have sacrificed, 
even to the imnocent manifesta- 
tions of my natural affection for 
my children, my own dearly-be- 
loved sons. In his presence I 
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dared not even embrace them, and 
they must not even call me mother 
—gracious Sir Count, gracious Lady 
Countess, are the terms in which 
these poor children, so overflowing 
with filial love, have had to address 
father and mother almost from the 
time when their innocent prattle 
first struck my delighted ear. 
Never were they admitted to his 
austere presence but that they had 
to crave first his most gracious per- 
mission. All have I borne, to all 
have I consented, though with a 
sorely grieving heart. But now, 
Hilda, he assails my conscience, 
he wars against my innate sense of 
right.’ 

‘Poor, poor Bertha!’ said the 
Lady Hilda compassionately. ‘You 
can hardly tell me more than I 
know from my own sad experience. 
I have passed through it all. He 
himself is but another edition of 
our own father—his and mine. He 
has unhappily been brought up in 
a pernicious school. But what 
mean you, poor darling, by assail- 
ing your conscience, and warring 
against your innate sense of right ?” 

‘I will tell you, dear Hilda. To 
no one but you could I lay bare 
my heart. You are no doubt aware 
that my mother’s estates of Tem- 
nitz and Gruben were left abso- 
lutely to me, with the distinct 
understanding, however, that they 
were to be devised to Herbert. 
Now you must know that the count 
has of late years taken it into his 
head to restore what he calls the 
ancient lustre of the Heimburg 
family. It is for this that he has 
been grinding his unhappy tenants 
so mercilessly. It is for this that 
he has been striving to prevail 
upon me to let my darling Herbert 
be despoiled of his lawful inherit- 
ance. It is all to go to Hugo, the 
future lord, the coming head of the 
family. I blush to tell you that I 
have nearly yielded. That you 
may understand this, my dearest 
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sister, I must also tell you all about 
poor Isabel.’ 

The sudden mention of her name 
awakened Isabel from her deep 
reverie. Her first impulse was to 
step from behind the screen, and 
make her presence known to the 
two ladies. But an unaccountably 
irresistible feeling kept her chained 
motionless to her seat. 

‘ About Isabel?’ queried the Lady 
Hilda, with deep interest. 

‘Yes, dear sister. You remem- 
ber that when my uncle Max died, 
about a year ago, he left me sole 
inheritor of his large estates. Well, 
at the time when he made his will 
in my favour he believed that his 
brother, my uncle Charles, the 
scapegrace of the family—who had 
gone away and had never been 
heard of again—had long since 
died abroad, unmarried and child- 
less. When, a few days before his 
death, he learnt unexpectedly that 
his brother had only departed this 
life a few months before, and had 
left an orphan child, our own sweet 
Isabel, he resolved at once to alter 
his will in her favour. Alas, death 
left him no time to carry his inten- 
tion into effect! But in his last 
moments he took mine and the 
count’s solemn promise that we 
would look to it to see his inten- 
tion obeyed and carried out. When 
our darling Isabel first came to us 
here, it seemed proper to the count 
that Herbert should marry the 
sweet girl; and as the two young 
people soon learnt to love each 
other, I thought that a happy solu- 
tion of my difficulty about Herbert’s 
inheritance had been found, and 
that I might, with dear Herbert’s 
glad consent, give way to the 
count’s pressure in the matter of 
my maternal estate. Alas, even 
this might not be! Another still 
sorer trial was in store for me—’ 

‘ But, sister dear,’ interrupted the 
Lady Hilda, ‘how came it to pass 
that my brother changed his mind ? 











Surely he is not much given to such 
changes ?” 

‘I will tell you, dearest. My 
elder boy, my darling Hugo, 
had become acquainted with the 
Countess Ida Marplitz, the niece 
of the general; and the young 
people seemed to begin to take 
pleasure in each other’s society. 
Now though the general is a man 
of vast wealth, this niece was at 
the time comparatively poor. The 
count deemed it a prudent course, 
then, to break offat once all chances 
of a growing attachment between 
his elder son and heir and a 
dowerless girl. So Hugo was sent 
off to Washington. Soon after 
Countess Ida was prevailed upon 
by her uncle to give her hand to 
an old man, the rich Baron Hohen- 
fels, who died some four months 
ago, leaving his immense wealth 
absolutely to his widow. About 
this same time the general, Countess 
Ida’s uncle, saw Isabel, and fell in 
love with the sweet girl, in spite of 
his seventy years and his scant 
gray hair; and, as misfortune would 
have it, Prince Leopold Warten- 
berg just then made advances to 
the count respecting the desirable- 
ness of a matrimonial union be- 
tween his daughter Wanda and our 
Hugo—of course neither Wanda 
nor Hugo being consulted in the 
matter. It is this fatal combina- 
tion of circumstances which has 
made the count change his views. 
Now his fixed plan, pursued by 
him unrelentingly, is to secure to 
Hugo, on his union with the Prin- 
cess Wanda, both Herbert’s and 
Isabel’s estates, and to make the 
former marry the widow of Baron 
Hohenfels ; whilst unhappy Isabel 
is to be forced into an unnatural 
marriage with the old general.’ 

‘Monstrous !’ cried the Lady 
Hilda, with honest indignation. 
‘How can even my harsh brother 
find it in his heart to dispose thus 
arbitrarily of the life happiness of 
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his own children! How can the 
proud descendant of a glorious an- 
cestry bring himself to contemplate 
such deep moral turpitude as lies 
in this projected embezzlement of 
Isabel’s estate! Surely Hugo and 
Herbert will never consent to this, 
nor Isabel, nor Ida, if she has a 
heart. And you, dear sister—you 
will not permit yourself to be ca- 
joled or frightened into complicity 
with such vile acts of—’ 

‘Ah, dearest Hilda,’ the countess 
broke in, with a melancholy shake 
of her head, ‘a long course of 
tyranny such as I have had to en- 
dure may well break a stronger and 
stouter spirit than mine. I confess 
it to my shame, I feel well-nigh 
helpless and hopeless. Poor Isabel 
stands almost alone in the world. 
Hugo and Herbert are the count’s 
own sons, brought up in trembling 
fear of their father, and from their 
earliest childhood wont to look 
on him as their absolute lord and 
master. And Ida, who has once 
before obeyed her uncle’s wish, 
will do so again, I am afraid. You 
see, Hilda, in such a struggle the 
weapons are not equal.’ 

‘True; yet listen to me, Bertha. 
You know, no doubt, that our fa- 
ther—your husband’s and mine— 
was just as arbitrary and tyrannical 
as his son has turned out to be. 
He also never would brook the 
least opposition to his declared 
will. I was once young, sister’— 
this with a melancholy smile—‘ and 
I was told that I was attractive. I 
felt also that I had a heart—an 
article with which girls in our rank 
of life have but little business. To 
be brief, I loved’—this with a faint 
blush—‘I loved one beneath my 
social station. I knew that my 
love was hopeless. The beloved 
of my heart thought not so ; he be- 
lieved that he might force Fortune 
to smile upon our love. He went 
out to India, where a near relation 
of his had achieved a leading posi- 
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tion in the army of one of the na- 
tive princes. High-spirited and 
boldly aspiring, my darling Edward 
was determined to carve his way to 
an equality with the idol of his 
heart. When we parted,—alas, 
never to meet again on earth !—we 
pledged our mutual troth. Six brief 
months after I learnt that he had 
fallen in a skirmish. Even now I 
come back from a visit to his grave. 
I have kept inviolate my plighted 
troth. When my father, about a 
year after Edward’s death, ordered 
me to give my hand to General 
Rodern, I firmly declined compli- 
ance with his command. My father 
was furious. Never before had he 
been braved by man, woman, or 
child. He angrily insisted. In 
vain. In the depth and sincerity 
of my affection for my dead darling 
I sought and found the courage and 
the force to resist the fiercest tem- 
pests of parental wrath that swept 
over me. I bowed my head in si- 
lence to the pitiless storm; but I 
remained firm as a rock, and in the 
end I—even I, the weak girl—con- 
quered and overcame the iron will 
of a stern unyielding father. Sister 
dear, seek ye also, in the depth of 
the affection which you feel for 
your children, and in the strength 
of your moral rectitude, the resolu- 
tion and power to resist this shame- 
ful sacrifice which the count would 
wring from you.’ 

‘Ah, Hilda, you are so much 
more valiantthan Iam! Confidence 
for confidence, dear,’ said the coun- 
tess, with downcast eyes. ‘I also 
once had my dream of love. The 
son of the pastor of Eberstein had 
won my young heart. We also 
plighted our troth when he left to 
seek a better fortune in the wide 
world. Some time after my fat!.er 
bade me give my hand to Major 
Marplitz. In my despair I appeal- 
ed to my suitor. I told him all, 
and he nobly consented to relin- 
quish his suit, and take the whole 
VOL. XXII. 
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blame upon himself. Sometimes 
I indulge in an insane hope that if I 
could only see the general and plead 
with him for poor Isabel, he might 
listen once again to my prayer. 
But how could I dare to brave the 
count’s fierce wrath! And again, 
the general is an old man now, 
and they say selfishness grows with 
age; and sweet Isabel is so infinite- 
ly more beautiful and charming 
than ever I have been in my best 
days, that I am afraid the general's 
passion for her is too strong for my 
weak intercession to make him re- 
sign his pretensions to her hand, 
which the count has solemnly 
pledged himself to procure for him. 
I remember only too bitterly how, 
some time after my first escape 
from a forced marriage, when your 
brother had asked my father for 
my hand, I made an imploring ap- 
peal to his generosity, just as I had 
done before to the major—with 
what result you know. My heart 
mattered not to him, he coldly told 
me. He cared only for my hand. 
Marriage would soon take all fool- 
ish romance out of me. Alas, but 
too true! Long, long years since 
all romance has faded out of my 
life. The count has remorselessly 
crushed every flower in my thorny 


path.’ 
‘Poor Bertha! How deeply I 
pity you! But let me entreat you 


once more—’ 

Here the Lady Hilda was inter- 
rupted by the sudden entrance of 
the count, who had clearly met 
with an accident, as he wore his 
right arminasling. He fortunately 
set the evident emotion and em- 
barrassment of the two ladies down 
to the alarm caused them by the 
sight of the sling. 

‘It is nothing serious,’ he said 
briefly. ‘A trifling hunting acci- 
dent, disagreeable simply as it in- 
terferes with my correspondence. 
It matters not, however, as the 
countess will write for me. Hilda, 

RR 
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I have important family matters to 
discuss with the countess. Will 
you kindly oblige us?’ with an un- 
mistakable gesture of invitation to 
his sister to withdraw. 

‘I should have thought, Hugo,’ 
said the Lady Hilda, not a little 
ruffled, ‘ that your own sister might 
not be deemed de /rop in a discus- 
sion of family affairs. However, 
no matter: @ ¢antét, ma seur;’ and 
with a meaning glance at her sister- 
in-law, she swept from the apart- 
ment. 

The count looked after her with 
a half-contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulder ; then turning to his wife, 
and placing a chair for her at the 
writing-table, ‘ Countess,’ said he, 
‘will you kindly oblige me? But 
before you begin writing, I deem it 
advisable to inform you that our 
High Bailiff Lehmann and Council- 
lor Stolzenfels will come here to- 
morrow with their clerks, to arrange 
about the transfer to and incorpo- 
ration in the Heimburg entail of 
the several estates held by you—’ 

‘But, my dear Hugo,’ the coun- 
tess broke in timidly. 

‘Donot “dear Hugo” me, madam, 
please! Surely we are not of the 
lower classes that we need “ dear 
Hugo” and “dear Bertha” each 
ether. I always scrupulously ad- 
dress you by your title of nobility, 
and I expect the same on your 
part. You are a daughter of the 
ancient house of Eberstein, one of 
the twenty-five original dynastic 
families of Saxony, as you may 
learn from Henrici Meibornii note 
in Wéitichindi Annal. page 812, 
where the words run as follows: 

* ** Barones, comites tenet et Saxonia dites. 
Nobilitas illos ornat magnosque pusillos. 
Everstein —”' 

‘Ah, my poor head, my poor 
head ! groaned the unhappy lady. 
‘Why will you insist upon quoting 
Greek to me, count ?” 

‘Greek indeed, madam! 
not Greek, It is Latin. 


It is 
Your ig- 
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norance, countess, is quite distress- 
ing. But no matter; let us drop 
the subject. I repeat, then, that 
to-morrow we complete—’ 

‘No, count; wecomplete nothing 
to-morrow to which my sanction is 
required,’ cried the countess, in a 
new-born spirit of desperation. ‘I 
will not consent to despoil Herbert 
of his birthright, or to strip Isabel 
of what is legitimately hers by the 
law of God and by our own most 
solemn promise to my dear uncle 
Max on his deathbed. I will not, 
I say— 

‘You wid/ not, madam! the 
count broke in, in angry amaze- 
ment. ‘What! You willnot! What 
do you mean, countess? Do you 
remember the injunctions of Holy 
Writ? What is said in Genesis, 
madam? “Thy desire shall be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee.” And in Ephesians: 
“Let the wife see that she rever- 
ences her husband ;” and again, 
“Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as unto the Lord, 
and be subject to your husbands in 
everything.” Mark, madam, ix 
everything! As for my promise to 
your uncle Max, I made that pro- 
mise with a mental reservation, 
simply to ease the dying man’s 
mind. He had norighttotrytoalter 
the original disposition of his pro- 
perty in your favour, to hand it 
over to the offspring of your grace- 
less uncle Charles’s mésad/iance with 
a low American trader’s daugh- 
ter. Let me speak, madam, and in- 
terrupt me not. Must I again and 
again tell you that we Germans 
were originally an Asiatic people, 
and that we brought our laws and 
institutions from Asia? What saith 
Strabo, in his eleventh book, anent 
the Iberians, akindred Asiatic tribe? 
“ Kowal,” he says, “6 isiv adraiv—”’ 

‘Oh, my poor head! groaned 
the countess. ‘What is the use of 
talking Latin to me, count?’ 

‘Latin, Latin, indeed! Greek, 
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madam, Greek! Strabo, madam, 
was not a Roman writer. But 
never mind. I will tell you, count- 
ess, what the words are intended 
to convey. Strabo simply means 
to say that among the Iberians all 
landed property was invariably in- 
herited and held exclusively and 
alone by the first-born of the family, 
who was looked upon as the sole 
head and absolute ruler of all, but 
might not alienate even the small- 
est fragment of the estate. And 
you mean to tell me, madam, that 
you will make opposition to one of 
the oldest customs of the great na- 
tion to whom it is our proud privi- 
lege to belong? I will not believe 
it, countess. You cannot and you 
shall not! I swear it by my father’s 
grave! Would you act the raven- 
mother to Count Hugo, your own 
elder son? Nay, even though you 
would, I will not permit you. How 
is Herbert injured, pray, and Isa- 
bel? Herbert, by his marriage 


with Ida, gets the immense wealth 
of the extinct Hohenfels family ; 
and Isabel has the Marplitz estates, 
which the general has undertaken 


to settle upon her. The general 
is an old man, broken by many 
campaigns, who cannot live long ; 
Isabel will then be a rich young 
widow, who may please herself in 
her next matrimonial union; surely 
a fate brilliant enough for the 
granddaughter of an American 
trader. So, if you please, countess, 
we will take this affair as settled. 
Let us not lose another word upon 
it. When I have decided, madam, 
it is for you to obey my will and 
command. Please write at my 
dictation.’ 

The poor lady looked helplessly 
at her tyrant lord and master, 
sighed deeply, and prepared to 
write. 

‘ “Dear general,”’ dictated the 
count, ‘*‘ let us see you to-morrow 
without fail. Lehmann and Stol- 
zenfels will be here, so that all pre- 
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liminaries for your union with Isa- 
bel and for Herbert's with Ida may 
be completed. That the latter 
alliance will have to be put off till 
the end of the year of mourning 
need surely not interfere with the 
betrothal. The countess writes 
this to you in my name, as I have 
hurt my right hand in hunting this 
morning. Zvut a vous.” So, now 
sign my name.’ 

‘But,’ said the countess, with 
another desperate effort, ‘count, 
do you then take it for granted 
that Herbert will consent—’ 

‘Madam!’ shouted the count 
furiously, ‘how dare you give ad- 
mission to the faintest doubt or 
question of my son’s most absolute 
obedience to my declared wishes ! 
How dare you, madam! I repeat, 
a father, countess, is unto his chil- 
dren the representative of God 
upon earth. How often have I 
told you that in ancient Rome the 
father might seize upon the estates 
of his children ; that he had right 
of life and death over them, and 
that he might even sell them three 
times running for slaves if he so 
listed! Do you remember that 
Black Fulco of Heimburg slew his 
eldest son with his own hand for 
disobedience? Think you that I 
have degenerated? Nowadays a 
father may not slay his sons indeed, 
as our laws and customs have grown 
more sentimental than of old. But 
I would not counsel a son of mine 
to disobey my commands. That 
reminds me— Hugo has arrived. 
He is in Berlin.’ 

‘Hugo come back! 
my dear son! 
here ?” 

‘Simply because I do not wish 
it, countess. He has just written 
to me to crave permission to come 
here. The Princess Wanda is in 
Berlin, and I want to introduce my 
son to his intended. So, will you 
kindly write as I dictate? “ Hugo, 
stay where you are. I will be with 


My son, 
Why is he not 
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you by the beginning of next week. 
I have arranged for a matrimonial 
union between you and the Princess 
Wanda von Wartenberg. Your 
lady mother, the gracious lady 
countess, writes this in my name, 
as I have accidentally hurt my 
right hand this morning.” Now 
sign my name, countess. Address 
two envelopes, one to the general, 
the other to Count Hugo von 
Heimburg, at the K6nig von Portu- 
gal, Burg Strasse, Berlin. So, that 
will do. How dare you intrude 
upon my privacy, fellow! shouted 
the count furiously to a footman, 
who, after repeatedly knocking 
without receiving an answer from 
within, had tremblingly ventured 
to turn the handle of the door and 
put his head in. 

‘His Serene Highness the Prince 
von Wartenberg is in the gothic 
hall,’ stammered the frightened 
man. ‘His serene highness com- 
manded me to—’ ; 

‘That will do. Begone!’ Then, 
turning to the countess, ‘I will 
send off these letters afterwards. 
You may put them in the envelopes, 
madam, and seal them. I must 
not keep the prince waiting.’ And 
he strode from the apartment. 

Isabel, who had sat entranced, a 
semi-involuntary listener to all that 
had passed between the two ladies 
and between the count and coun- 
tess, rose from her seat, intending 
to reveal her presence to her cousin ; 
but at that very moment the coun- 
tess’s own maid rushed into the 
room in violent trepidation. ‘O 
my lady, my lady,’ she cried, ‘ Rose 
js taken with another fit, and we 
know not what to do!’ 

‘Poor child! exclaimed the 
countess compassionately, and 
hastened to leave the apartment 
with her maid. 

Isabel stepped from behind the 
screen. She looked pale as death, 
but her mouth was firmly set, and 
resolution to dare and do might 
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be seen written in every line of 
her countenance. 

Her eyes fell upon the writing- 
table. There were the two letters, 
the envelopes, the lighted taper, 
the sealing-wax, and the count’s 
seal. A sudden inspiration came 
to her. ‘I can write exactly like 
the countess,’ she murmured. ‘I 
will do it—in the Lord’s name and 
with the Lord’s help. It may be 
a crime, but surely it cannot be 
held asin. The happiness of those 
dearest to me is at stake. I seea 
chance of salvation, and I seize 
upon it.’ 

And she sat down, and the pen, 
guided by her nimble fingers, was 
soon literally flying over the paper. 
She added a postscript to the letter 
intended for the general, a post- 
script just such as the countess 
herself would have penned had 
she but had the inspiration and 
the courage to do so. She re- 
minded the general of his first love 
for her, and of the noble manner 
in which he had relinquished his 
suit at her entreaty. She adjured 
her old lover, by the memory of 
his affection for her, to let the 
innate nobility of his heart, the 
generosity of his character, guide 
him once more to another still 
nobler sacrifice of his passion and 
desires. 

‘ The count’s long unconstrained 
indulgence in the exercise of de- 
spotic sway over all under his con- 
trol,’ she wrote, ‘ and my own tame 
submission to every wish and whim 
of his, have broken down all re- 
straint of reason over his arbitrary 
will, and every attempt at remon- 
strance is met by such frenzied out- 
breaks that I, a poor feeble wo- 
man, dare not provokehim. You, 
the warm friend of my happier 
young days, you who found in your 
love for me the courage to resign 
me, let me entreat you to be my 
guardian angel once more. Do 


not let our happiness be wrecked 
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helplessly and hopelessly by per- 
" sisting in your pursuit of Isabel. 
Think how young she is, and how 
dearly she loves Herbert and is 
beloved by him. Were she to be 
forced into a marriage with you, 
and Herbert with Ida, misery 
would be the inevitable result to 
all—unspeakable misery. Rise su- 
perior to your passions, my noble 
friend. Save us all from destruc- 
tion. In youl place my trust— 
in your noble mind, your generous 
disposition. You will not betray 
to the count this desperate appeal 
to you. You will not break my 
heart and the hearts of my children, 
for Isabel is as a dear daughter 
unto me.’ To this she added that 
she knew how warmly Hugo loved 
Ida, and how unhappy her con- 
templated union with his younger 
brother must make him. When 
Isabel had finished she signed the 
countess’s name to it, all in such 
perfect imitation of her cousin’s 
handwriting that it would have 
taken a clever expert indeed to 
detect the deception. She then 
proceeded to pen a postscript to 
the other letter with a firm hand 
and a clear mind, though in fear 
and trembling lest she should be 
interrupted before she could finish 
it all. In this postscript the mo- 
ther explained to the son, in a few 
concise sentences, the state of 
affairs at home. She adjured Hugo 
to disregard his father’s injunction 
to stay in Berlin. She entreated 
him to hasten to Heimburg, to 
come to her, his unhappy mother’s, 
rescue, and to his brother’s. She 
took upon herself to assure him, as 
it were of her own knowledge, of 
Ida’s continued love. He, Hugo, 
was of age now, she said; he was 
the future head of the family, and 
as such he had sacred duties to ful- 
fil, among which it was surely not 
one of the least important to strive 
to curb by reason and firmness the 
count’s unhappy tendency to an 
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unbridled indulgence in the most 
despotic and arbitrary acts. Isabel 
signed this postscript also ,placed 
the two letters in the envelopes, 
sealed them, and left them on the 
table. She then made her escape 
from the apartment unperceived. 

When the countess returned a 
few minutes after, she felt a little 
surprised at first to find the enve- 
lopes duly sealed. But she soon 
came to believe that she had un- 
wittingly sealed them herself. ‘ My 
poor head!’ she murmured. ‘ It has 
come to this: that I know no longer 
what I am doing. How will it all 
end? In bitterest misery to all of 
us if the Lord vouchsafe not, in His 
mercy, to save us.’ And she piously 
folded her hands and breathed a 
fervent prayer for help to the Al- 
mighty Disposer and Dispenser of 
all things. 


Next day the legal gentlemen 
made their appearance at Castle 
Heimburg, but the general came 
not. He sent a curious missive 
instead, requesting the count to 
grant him a few days for reflection, 
which, he said, the sudden refusal 
of the Baroness Hohenfels to 
sanction the contemplated arrange- 
mentrendered absolutely indispens- 
able. 

To the countess’s intensest sur- 
prise, the general's confide n 1 
man handed her in secret a note 
from his master. ‘ Dear countess,’ 
this note said, ‘you have read me 


aright. You have awakened me 
from a perilous dream. I thank 
you. Be without fear. I will do 


all I can to justify your honourable 
trust in me. Tranquillise the little 
girl’s mind; she will henceforth 
find a paternal friend in me. Breathe 
not a word of this to the count, but 
rely confidently upon your devoted 
servant, who bears you still the 
same old affection as ever.’ 

This strange—to her utterly in- 
comprehensible—note puzzled the 
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good lady very much indeed. The 
Lady Hilda, to whom she confided 
the matter,was equally unable tosug- 
gest an explanation of the mystery. 
The countess was a pious woman ; 
she had fervently prayed to God to 
vouchsafe His almighty help. Might 
there not be some mysterious in- 
terposition of Providence in this? 
Isabel was drawn into the confi- 
dence of the two ladies. She blush- 
ed scarlet, but she kept her counsel, 
and encouraged the countess in her 
pious belief. 

The fact was that the general 
had indeed been profoundly moved 
by the supposed passionate appeal 
of his old flame to his chivalrous 
feelings. He had, however reluct- 
antly, seen the folly of his indul- 
gence in love’s young dream at his 
age of threescore and ten. He also 
thought it expedient for the first 
time to consult his niece, and he 
was considerably taken aback when 
he found that the young widow had 
not the remotest notion of bestow- 
ing her heart, her hand, and her 
fortune upon the Count Herbert. 
When he pressed her upon the 
point she blushingly confessed to 
him that her love was given to the 
elder brother, and that she had 
only consented to espouse the 
Baron Hohenfels because she had 
felt convinced that Count Heim- 
burg would never give his sanction 
to his elder son’s union with a 
dowerless bride. 

Whilst the general was maturing 
his plan of campaign, to keep his 
word to the countess, the Count 
Heimburg burst upon him to de- 
mand an explanation of his mis- 
sive. 

The old man had ample oppor- 
tunity afforded him to convince 
himself by personal experience how 
completely the count had lost all 
self-restraint, and how little he had 
ever schooled himself to brook the 
least opposition to his own sove- 
reign will. He was a cool-headed 
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old man, much accustomed to curb 
refractory spirits. As he exercised 
the firmest self-control in his stormy 
interview with the count, he suc- 
ceeded in the end in tiring out 
and calming down the latter’s 
frenzied outbursts of angry pas- 
sion. He calmly counselled the 
impetuous man to take time to 
reflect more coolly upon the matter. 
He hinted to him, that although the 
Princess Wanda von Wartenberg 
had a higher title of nobility, yet 
the wealth of Hohenfels must 
surely considerably outweigh the 
dower of a younger daughter of 
even a princely house. All this 
made little impression perhaps 
upon the count; but it certainly 
made some impression, and there 
was much gained already in merely 
showing the imperious nobleman 
that his will was not absolute law 
everywhere and to every one. 

The accident to the count’s right 
hand was not very serious; still a 
little wound-fever set in, which com- 
pelled the patient to keep his room. 
This gave Isabel the much-desired 
opportunity of an undisturbed in- 
terview with Herbert, to whom she 
confided, under the seal of absolute 
secrecy, her little stratagem. Hugo 
of course would have to be taken 
into the confidence of the lovers, 
to guard against any untoward 
mischance from awkward allusions 
to the supposed maternal post- 
script. 

On the third morning Hugo 
arrived suddenly at Heimburg 
Castle, unexpected by all save 
Herbert and Isabel, but to the in- 
expressible joy of his mother and 
also of his aunt, who loved him 
dearly and had not seen him for 
six years. 

Herbert, who was prepared for 
Hugo’s arrival, managed to have 
an interview with his brother ere 
he had reached the castle. He 
briefly explained to him the posi- 
tion of affairs in the family, so that 
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the Count Hugo was fully fore- 
warned and forearmed at all points. 

When Hugo first presented him- 
self to his father, there was a 
fearful scene; tempered a little, 
however, by the weakening effects 
of the fever. Still it was a fearful 
scene, and all Hugo’s gentle firm- 
ness could not altogether restrain 
the frenzied outbursts of the 
count’s imperious temper. How 
had his son dared to come to the 
castle in the very teeth of the 
father’s explicit prohibition? The 
son calmly reminded the father 
that he was of age now, and that 
he must respectfully repudiate the 
assumption of such authority over 
his acts and deeds as the count 
would seem to claim. He de- 
clared that he was determined 
to protect henceforth his mother 
and his brother against all merely 
arbitrary acts; and that he must 
also decline being handed over by 
his parent to the Princess Wanda, 
as a kind of chattel as it were. 
It was he himself who had to 
marry and to secure his happiness 
in life—not the count, whom he 
must, with all due reverence and 
submission, but with equal un- 
yielding firmness, inform that he 
was resolved to choose his bride 
for himself, and that his heart was 
given to the Countess Ida, from 
whom his father had so cruelly 
and ruthlessly torn him in the 
days when he was still a minor. 
Every fresh word brought on a 
fresh access of fury; and in the 
end the count, in his blind tem- 
pestuous rage, forgot himself, and 
what he owed to himself as a 
gentleman, and to his rank and 
position in life, so far that he 
dashed his left hand furiously into 
his son’s face. Hugo turned 
deadly pale, except where the 
blow had left its crimson mark. 
He looked at his father more in 
sorrow than in anger. ‘I forgive 
and pity you, father,’ he said 


gently, and turned him to go. 
But the fierce paroxysm of un- 
bridled fury had passed ; and the 
old man wept bitter tears of sorrow 
and regret, though, in his stubborn 
pride, he could not bring himself 
to ask his insulted son’s pardon 
for his inexcusable violence. But, 
in his heart of hearts, he felt 
strangely proud of the son who 
nobly dared to defy his tyranny. 
He had, unhappily, ever since his 
own father’s demise, been used to 
find all around him slavish submis- 
sion to his imperious will. His 
sister had rightly expressed it: he 
had indeed been brought up in a 
most pernicious school, in which he 
had passed through abjectest slav- 
ishness, to graduate at last in most 
monstrous despotism. Indeed, 
there is no saying more true in 
every sense than that it is the slave 
who makes the tyrant. 

After this frantic outburst, when 
he had calmed down a little, he 
sent for Herbert, to do what, in the 
fierce pride of his despotic nature, 
he had not even dreamt of doing be- 
fore—to wit, to ascertain Ais views 
upon the projected marriage of 
the young man with the widow of 
Baron Hohenfels; and he found, 
to his profound amazement, but 
at the same time to his inward 
gratification, that Herbert aiso, 
whilst warmly professing the deep- 
est reverence for his parent, was 
firmly resolved to contest the right 
of that parent to decree away the 
happiness of the son’s life. Well, 
what with the chastening and 
sobering effects of the fever, the 
secret pride which the sick man 
was beginning to take in his noble 
boys, who were thus boldly daring 
to assert their manhood, and what 
with the loving care of his wife 
and his sister, and the tender 
ministrations of Isabel, the count 
might almost have been ready to 
give in, but for his rash promise 
to Prince Leopold von Warten- 








berg, which now weighed heavily 
on his mind. 

But here good Fortune came in 
to cut the knot. It appeared that 
the Princess Wanda had given her 
young heart away to the younger 
son of a princely house with large 
strictly entailed estates. There 
seemed thus no possible prospect 
that this ‘foolish’ love affair could 
ever prosper; and poor Wanda 
had of course been told to pre- 
pare for her union with the man 
chosen for her by her princely 
father. However, the elder brother 
of her unhappy young lover was 
over-fond of riding fiery horses. 
One of these dangerous animals 
brought the young prince to grief 
with a broken neck. The instant 
the younger son stepped into 
his elder’s shoes, Prince Warten- 
berg was only too glad to secure 
his darling daughter’s happiness in 
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life by consenting to her union 
with her lover, Count Heimburg 
handsomely waiving his claim ! 

When all was thus settled to 
the satisfaction of every one, Her- 
bert let out Isabel’s little secret, 
at the which there was much mar- 
velling. 

‘Ah, you little naughty puss!’ 
said the count—who was quite a 
changed man now—‘how dared 
you commit the high crime and 
misdemeanour of forgery ?” 

‘Why, most gracious Sir Count,’ 
replied the fair damsel demurely, 
‘I had always been told that in 
love and war all things are fair; 
and, as you now know, most gra- 
cious Sir Count, I was deeply in 
love, and therefore, of course, at 
desperate war with all that threat- 
ened to stand between me and the 
chosen lord of my heart. So I 
dared all to gain all.’ 





THE FULFILMENT OF CRAVING. 


—_——_>_—_ 
Ir we, indeed, could surely gain 
The end to which we toil and strain ; 
Could grasp the thing we deem most dear, 
And hold it firm, and keep it near ; 


Could say, ‘ Behold, the good we sought 
Unto our very doors ’tis brought !’"— 
Ah, is it clear that we should be 

In truth more favoured or more free ? 





For while in vain we ply our task, 

And Fate forbids the boon we ask, 

Some greater good do we not find 

When round our neck fond arms are twined, 


And kind lips whisper words unfeigned, 
‘ All is not lost if love be gained !" 

All is not lost! Nay, rather say, 

That all is won, and ours to-day. 


Upon the mountain’s height we thought 
To gain the prize for which we sought ; 
Ah, love, ’twas well we strove in vain ; 
Did we not meet, love, on the plain? 


S. WADDINGTON. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 


AsBouT a week after the outrages 
we have narrated, Vere—glad to 
be once more with, and under the 
command of, his old chum Kyrle 
Desborough—found himself for- 
tunately despatched from the 
vicinity of Morant Bay, which he 
now loathed, to other scenes. 
The governor and General Nelson 
had made arrangements to save 
Port Antonio—a rich and beauti- 
ful district—from the rebels, who 
were committing rapine and havoc 
about twelve miles to the eastward 
thereof, and were known to be 
meditating its destruction. Hence 
a number ofthe English settlers had 
taken shelter on board of a large 
American ship, whose commander, 
to save them, humanely put to sea. 

By occupying Port Antonio in 
time, the authorities not only saved 
that district from total destruction, 
but they met and barred the pro- 
gress of the insurrection to the 
eastward of it, and accomplished 
some important results in a very 
brief space of time. 

All the troops that could be 
spared from Kingston were efiec- 
tively disposed of by being landed 
on each side of the island to the 
eastward, whence they marched 
down on the blacks, and com- 
pletely crushed them intime. One 
post was established at Morant 
Bay, another at Port Antonio, 
and the ground between was oc- 
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cupied by the friendly Maroons. 
Thus the whole of the rebel force 
was completely hemmed in within 
the country eastward of this line ; 
but meanwhile the alarming re- 
ports which came from every other 
quarter of Jamaica, and the evi- 
dent intention of further revolts 
if opportunity favoured, caused the 
gravest anxiety in the minds of all 
the whites. 

The total number of her Ma- 
jesty’s troops in the whole island 
at this crisis was only a thousand 
men: of these five hundred were 
engaged in repressing the rebellion, 
in a district occupied by fully forty 
thousand blacks; while the other 
five hundred were required to pro- 
tect and garrison Kingston, Up 
Park Camp, and Newcastle ; and 
even when succour came from 
Barbadoes and Nassau, the whole 
number only amounted to seven- 
teen hundred bayonets. 

The rebels in arms were Africans, 
as uncivilised as they were when 
in their native wilds, and to such 
the lash and the bullet could be 
the oniy arguments applied. <A 
thousand of their dwellings were 
burned by the troops ; and though 
the fact sounded startling to Eng- 
lish ears, it should be borne in 
mind that they were only wretched 
little huts of cane and thatch, and 
that in no instance was any hut 
destroyed unless the plunder taken 
from our colonists was found in it, 
thereby showing the complicity of 
its owner with the revolt. 
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At Kingston, General O’Connor 
took all the measures necessary 
for the protection of the city by 
increasing the horse and foot 
volunteers, and enrolling all pen- 
sioners. Gordon was captured by 
the Maroons, and delivered by 
them to General Nelson, who 
placed him on board H.M.LS. 
Wolverine, after which he was tried 
by a court-martial, which found 
him guilty of the massacre at 
Morant Bay, and generally of riot, 
rebellion, and insurrection, and 
sentenced him to death. Accord- 
ingly he was hanged over the 
arch of the ruined Court-house, 
wherein so many of our people 
had perished ; and with that event, 
which made some noise among 
certain sympathisers in England, 
ended all that Vere had to do with 
the brief insurrection in Jamaica. 

The military duty of hurrying 
from place to place, the courts- 
martial, and the executions at- 
tendant thereon, formed almost a 
relief to his heated mind, after 
that awful catastrophe by the sea- 
shore. The Jamaica colonists are 
exceedingly fond of ‘playing at 
soldiers ; and, considering how 
monotonous life is in the Antilles, 
it is not to be marvelled at that 
whatever creates stir and excite- 
ment proves pleasing. But it was 
no playing at soldiers while the 
storm raised by Bogle, Gordon, 
and Moreno lasted, creating those 
events which will long figure in the 
nancy stories of the future—for 
these stories are a species of nursery 
and legendary tales, with which 
the negroes amuse and terrify each 
other and the young children of 
their master’s family, the principal 
ingredient being the marvellous 
and startling, yet generally end- 
ing with a good moral. Accom- 
panied, as they often are, by wild 
and mournful chants, they have 
all the influence of ghost stories, 
with much more ingenuity; and 
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have hence an impression on the 
young that is far from salutary. 

But to return to our own story. 
The ‘shindy,’ as Desborough called 
it, was entirely over, and martial 
law had ceased. Vere was again 
in his old quarters at Up Park 
Camp, after having had more to do, 
he averred, ‘than C&dipus or the 
devil himself,’ and having twice 
escaped assassination—once in 
particular from a negro who lurked 
in a tree, and tried to lasso him 
with a noosed rope, in which at- 
tempt he was ‘potted’ by Tom 
Kenny ; and one evening, early in 
the autumn of the year that had 
been so eventful, saw him and 
Kyrle Desborough lingering to- 
gether over their cigars and a glass 
of grog, just as we found them in 
their hut at Aldershot in the lines 
of the first brigade of infantry in 
our opening chapter. 

They had much to converse 
and think about, as that evening 
they had recent news from Eng- 
land, a luxury of which the peri- 
patetic nature of their recent avo- 
cations had completely deprived 
them. 

Vere had been somewhat changed 
of late, and apt, whenever occasion 
offered, to indulge in solitude, to 
‘moon,’ as Desborough said, and 
often was only to be found in the 
evening by the glow of his cigar, 
when sought for in the verandah 
of his quarters by him and Toby 
Finch. 

The wonderful scenery of 
Jamaica now had lost its charms 
for him, or only engendered sad- 
ness by its association with the fate 
of Virginia ; and he longed for the 
time when he should bid adieu 
for ever to the broad waters of the 
Caribbean Sea, that rippled on the 
shore among cowries and all kinds 
of beautiful shells, with the white 
foam, precursor of the coming 
breeze, cresting its tiny waves ; 
the soft loveliness of the mighty 
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hills; the wondrous serenity of 
the azure sky; the vast savan- 
nahs of emerald hue, and the 
woods of mingled green and russet. 
And now that Virginia was no more, 
he thought, with a certain emo- 
tion of compunction, how readily 
he had abandoned himself to the 
love of her, and sought her love in 
return, as if seeking thereby to 
crush out that which he felt for 
Gertrude Templeton. 

He was always sadder after 
having dreamt of Virginia; for 
‘in a dream,’ says Miss Braddon, 
‘we always forget there is such a 
thing as death.’ 

The dead seem always to live 
again. Why is this? It can only 
be accounted for by the hypothesis 
that we too are then in a species 
of spirit land. And Vere was apt 
to be rather harassed than soothed 
by certain wild suggestions and 
hopes on the part of good-natured 
Toby Finch—born of novel-reading 
apparently—to the effect that Vir- 
ginia might not have perished 
after all. 

‘We did not look enough to see 
if there were any boats about—or 
saw none if we did look—or a pass- 
ing ship,’ said Toby, in a confused 
way. 

‘Well, and what then?” 

‘She might have been picked 
up, saved, and taken away to 
Hispaniola or Cuba.’ 

‘Saved from the grasp—the 


death-clutch—of that incarnate 
devil? O Toby, how can you 
talk so?” 


‘Well, I am sure I have read of 
such things; things quite as out 
of the way.’ 

‘In romances ?” 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

Vere shook his head sadly. 

‘Yes, old fellow, but truth is 
stranger than fiction,’ persisted 
Toby; ‘you may meet her sud- 
denly on a promenade at Kings- 
ton, at the next governor's ball 
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perhaps—who the deuce knows 
where >—and—’ 

‘Finch, do stop, please.’ 

‘Well, pardon me, Vere, if I 
offend or suggest hopes that may 
never be realised.’ 

Kyrle Desborough indulged in 
none of his jokes and philippics 
against the sex now, and pleased 
Vere by his kindly remarks and 
sympathy concerning the poor girl 
whose fate was so terrible. 

‘And you were very fond of 
her ?’ he asked on one occasion. 

‘Fond is not the word, Kyrle; 
never was; now least of all,’ re- 
plied Vere emphatically. 

‘Well, I am sorry for you, from 
my soul I am,’ said Kyrle, pressing 
his hand ; ‘ but,’ he added after a 
little pause, ‘are you not sure that 
she was only catching your heart 
on the rebound, as it were ?” 

‘I can’t think so. I don’t wish 
to think so now, at all events, 
when her poor unburied body is 
tossing in yonder horrid sea.’ 

‘Off Shark Point,’ said Toby 
Finch parenthetically. 

‘One’s blood runs cold when 
thinking of the whole affair, Kyrle. 
I wish you had seen and known her. 
Well, this Jamaica business is over 
now ; and if the rest of our batta- 
lion is not sent out, home we go, of 
course, and the sooner the better. 
I loathe the whole island now.’ 

‘I have had my sorrow, shock— 
what you will—also, Vere; but I 
never look back at it.’ 

Every one of the mess knew that 
Kyrle Desborough had met with 
something in his past life, but at 
what precise part in his march 
through it no one was ever told; 
for he kept his own secrets, as we 
have elsewhere said, so the curious 
could only marvel and conjecture 
vaguely. 

All Vere’s recollections of Vir- 
ginia Bellingham were tender and 
pitiful. She had been so loving, 
so trusting, and their passion free 
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from all those trammels which be- 
set his affair with Gertrude, whose 
unaccountable coldness to him- 
self he scarcely cared to think of 
now. In fact he had quite dis- 
missed it from his consideration 
for some time past, for he was 
haunted by the memory of Vir- 
ginia. The brief story of his love 
for the dead girl was not associ- 
ated with kettledrums, West End 
crushes, and steeplechase balls ; it 
seemed rather an idyl amid tro- 
pical sunshine, green leaves, and 
flowers, and the murmur of spark- 
ling waters, the warbling of birds, 
and the freshness of the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

‘He'll get over it, Toby,’ said 
Kyrle Desborough ; ‘I never knew 
a fellow circumstanced as he was 
that didn’t come to grief in some 
way.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘I mean when on detachment 
he is sure to spoon on some girl 
in pure idleness and vacuity—even 
his landlady, perhaps, if nothing 
better comes to hand. He talks 
to her as a friend, on wet days 
especially, when he can’t get out ; 
then, if pretty, he cares for her as 
a brother; perhaps they do music 
and chess together. Then, some 
fine night, through the medium of 
a champagne cup or a stiff glass of 
grog, he discovers that she is down- 
right lovely. I have gone through 
a cross-fire of all that sort of thing, 
and of everything of the kind you 
can think of, Toby, and have never 
yet made such a fool as I hear you 
were nearly doing with the coloured 
girl you used to meet under the 
cabbage-trees at Morant Bay, till 
the nigger shindy came and saved 
you just in time. By Jove, Toby, 
the Horse Guards should define 
some distinct line of action for fel- 
lows left to themselves on detach- 
ment. It is all the more necessary 
in these cramming days, when ex- 
ams are all the go, and it is more 
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necessary for an officer to be up in 
Chaucer’s obsolete barbarisms, and 
to prove the superiority of ding- 
dong-dido over do-di-ding-dong, 
than to be able to handle a regi- 
ment or even a company.’ 

And now to return to the news 
that had come from England, and 
which the two friends were discuss- 
ing with the aid of some mild cubas 
and brandy-pawnee, as they called 
it in India. 

Adesolate change had come over 
the once beautiful Mango Garden, 
but Vere of course would visit it 
no more. To whom the property, 
so courted by Manuel Moreno, 
had gone he knew not; but he had 
stood by the grave of the poor old 
gentleman with Toby Finch, Kyrle 
Desborough, and all planters of 
the district as reverently as if he 
had been indeed his son. 

Virginia! He thought what could 
ever blot out the recollection of 
her face, so sweet and pure, so 
bright and loving, as he had seen 
it last? Yet that evening’s news 
from England gave him cause for 
some reflection. 

Some back numbers of the Zzmes 
and Morning Post had reached the 
mess, and in these journals, under 
the items of fashionable intelli- 
gence, had been announced, though 
at different dates, the marriage of 
Rosamund Templeton to Sir Ayl- 
ing Aldwinkle, and the presenta- 
tion at court of ‘Viscount and 
Viscountess Derinzy on ¢heir mar- 
riage.’ 

Recent events that we have nar- 
rated enabled Herbert Vere to read 
and re-read with more complacency 
that which must otherwise have 
given him a shock, 

‘So Gertrude is married!’ said he, 
and quietly laid the paper down. 

‘And Rosamund too, the “Fair 
Rosamund,” the admiration of all 
the subalterns in Aldershot!’ add- 
ed Desborough, laughing, as he 
tossed the end of a cigar out of 
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the window and selected another 
from the box. ‘What a world it 
is, that world of fashion!’ he added, 
laughing. 

‘Married to old Aldwinkle,’ 
said Vere; ‘it is an atrocity !’ 

* By Jove, it is superb!’ 

‘Well, let us hope her cloud has 
a silver lining.’ 

‘Silver! I believe you, my boy 
—a gold one; but not one to be 
happy under. Poor girl! But 
how often have I told you that, 
like all their set and class, these 
Templetons were a selfish and cold- 
blooded lot!’ 

‘But I ever thought better of 
Rosamund.’ 

‘How? Is she not just one of 
those girls “who either never fall 
in love at all, or do so according toa 
parental Act of Parliament, passed 
in the reign of good King Mam- 
mon,” who, by the way, is still 
king of these realms ?” 

‘ You wrong Rosamund,’ urged 
Vere ; ‘for if that girl had a fancy 
in the world, Kyrle, it was for 
your own unworthy self.’ 

‘I don’t like to think so. I 
have no vanity to flatter; more- 
over, I am careful not to be bitten 
by a little aristocrat again.’ 

‘ Again! 

‘Did I say so? 

‘Yes; and thereby hangs a tale.’ 

Kyrle Desborough was silent for 
a few seconds, and then, with one 
of his cynical laughs, he said, 

‘I am usually pretty close about 
myself, but the word escaped me 
somehow ; yet I don’t mind you, 
Vere, who are a true friend.’ 

‘You too have found some bit- 
terness in your time ?” 

‘There is deuced little I haven’t 
found or done,’ said Kyrle eva- 
sively ; ‘yet I often wonder in what 
form will such wretches as that sor- 
did old woman Templeton—such 
titled snobs—exist on the other 
side of the grave, if at all.’ 

‘How? 
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‘ Because they live for this world 
alone, and seem to have no inherit- 
ance in the next; and the only 
love they believe in is one that 
enables them to queen it in so- 
ciety—a love clothed in purple 
and fine linen, bedecked with 
jewels.’ 

‘ Kyrie, how strangely bitter you 
are!’ said Vere, thinking of the 
word that had escaped his friend. 

* Not at all; the girl’s marriage 
is only another specimen of the 
high-bred heartlessness peculiar to 
her set, who sacrifice anything for 
rank and money. 

***Let wealth and commerce, laws and 
learning, die, 

3ut leave us still our old nobili-ty !" 
And yet, and yet,’ added Kyrle, 
after a pause, ‘though I always 
thought myself pretty familiar with 
the psychology of the weaker ves- 
sels, I was not quite prepared for 
this. Poor little girl !’ 

Vere was half suspecting that 
Desborough, though he knew him 
to be not in the least egotistic, was 
thinking that he mighthave had pity 
on Rosamund, and saved her from 
the fate before her, even at therisk of 
his jolly bachelor days and nights, 
rights and liberty, latch-keys and 
unlimited cigars. But how little 
could the two men, who were so 
freely canvassing the subject of her 
marriage, have known of the agony 
that was in the heart of Rosamund 
after Kyrle marched to embark, 
and the wild imploring letter she 
penned for him—a letter penned, 
but never posted! 

‘It is strange how the girl was 
brought to consent,’ said Vere, who, 
oddly enough, spoke more—if he 
did not think more—of the mar- 
riage of Rosamund than that of 
Gertrude. 

‘ There is nothing strange in it,’ 
replied Desborough, as he drained 
his iced grog; ‘man alive! they 
are all alike, those folks of the 
upper ten. There were the ma- 
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ter’s debts and troubles, the in- 
solence of tradesmen, and those 
worse than tradesmen—attorneys, 
the family poverty and the struggle 
for great appearances ; fer contra, 
a house like a palace in the coun- 
try, another in Portland Place— 
change all over the world, gold 
and jewels galore, the family dia- 
monds after being reset, freedom 
from all annoyance, freedom as a 
matron to any amount of flirtation ; 
carriages, horses, a box at the 
opera, and as many servants as 
she chose to hire and feed at 
home or abroad.’ 

A time came, however, when 
Kyrle Desborough, who could little 
foresee it, was to recall with real 
regret and compunction the sharp 
remarks and mocking speeches he 
had made on the marriage of Ro- 
samund. 

Vere had no bitter comments to 
make on that of Gertrude. Itis not 
pleasant to find one’s existence ig- 
nored, and oneself thoroughly sup- 
planted; but as yet he felt only 
regret that such a girl as Gertrude 
should, under any influences, have 
married such a creature as Jocelyn 
Derinzy. 

* Poor Gertrude !’ he would mut- 
ter; ‘but what does it matter to 
me now ?” 

Yet somehow the sun of the 
Antilles seemed less bright, and 
life there, such as it was, after the 
late calamities, less pleasant ; but, 
thank Heaven, ‘ the Queen’s morn- 
ing drum’ beat as usual for duty, 
and day after day went by. 

It was brown autumn in England 
now; and in the hot breathless time 
ofthe Caribbean rainy season Vere 
could see in fancy the rich corn- 
fields at home, heavy with wavy 
golden grain; the trees just touch- 
ed with russet, or it might be red 
or yellow; the fragrant clover- 
fields, with the fly-bitten cattle 
standing therein, mid-leg deep, un- 
der the shady chestnuts; the crows 


wheeling in the blue welkin; the 
evening chimes coming sweetly from 
the old square village spire, all 
massed with ivy, their jingle telling 
of peaceful, beautiful, sylvan Eng- 
land—England in the mature glory 
of a cool autumn evening; and 
then indeed did the soldier’s heart 
go home—home over the far tropi- 
cal seas—with a yearning that is 
unspeakable. 

As for his late love affair, as 
Kyrle Desborough said, he would 
get over it in time ; but all human 
life is made up of getting over 
things. Moreover, as a lady writer 
says with much truth, ‘love in a 
man’s life occupies about three 
lines in a volume; he does not 
take it through every page and 
allow it to head each new chapter; 
it crosses the stage of every human 
existence ; but there are too many 
actors in the drama of a male career 
for love long to find standing-room 
before the scenes.’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE MYSTERY AT PORTLAND PLACE. 


MEANWHILE how was fortune 
using the girl of whose marriage at 
that time Kyrle Desborough was 
taking so harsh a view? 

Everybody who was anybody was 
of course out of London—town was 
empty ; but Sir Ayling Aldwinkle 
found, as he alleged, some neces- 
sity connected with county interests 
for living at his house in Portland 
Place. Gertrude had accompanied 
Rosamund, so whatever the old 
baronet’s business might be, the 
sisters were with him. 

Like every other place the parks 
were empty; there were no visitors, 
and the days passed in a somewhat 
dull manner in that long and state- 
ly street, where, in the season, 
peers and even princes reside, and 
where occasionally a_ heraldic 
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hatchment powdered with tears 
shows that they have exchanged 
their palatial dwellings for the nar- 
rower and humbler home that is 
allotted to all. Yet the street is 
quiet usually, even when the season 
is at its flush, strangely so when 
we consider that it is so near 
to Oxford and Regent Streets— 
two great arteries of busy crowded 
London, with their strings of ve- 
hicles of every kind and size, their 
brilliant shops, and uncounted 
thousands hurrying to and fro. 

Having but little to attract her 
attention, it was thus that Rosa- 
mund began to observe that Sir 
Ayling, who daily went forth at a 
particular hour, instead of turning 
down the street towards his club, 
left his house on foot, and entered 
the gardens of Park Square, a place 
usually frequented by nurses and 
children only. 

Surprised by the frequency of 
this occurrence, and by certain 
episodes at Winklestoke having 
become suspicious, while disdain- 
ing to mention them even to the 
sister she loved so much, and 
blushing for what she was about to 
do, she one day took her own key 
and also entered the gardens, but 
by another gate. Sir Ayling, who, 
with his little Dundreary skip as- 
sumed to hide the uncertainty of 
gait induced by age and gout, had 
preceded her, was nowhere to be 
seen in the pathways or bowers. 
Whither could he have vanished ? 

Supposing that he must have 
gone into the northern portion of 
the gardens adjoining the Outer 
Circle, she descended into the little 
dark tunnel which leads thereto 
beneath the Marylebone Road, and 
there saw her venerable spouse in 
close, earnest, and to all appear- 
ance tender conversation with the 
very object of her suspicions—the 
woman she had seen on her mar- 
riage-day, and at Winklestoke. 

‘So—so,’ thought Rosamund, 
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‘it is here he attends to the in- 
terests of the county.’ 

To advance was to meet them ; 
to retire might attract their atten- 
tion ; and, shrinking aside into a 
shadowy recess, she was compelled 
to overhear much of a conversation 
that sorely perplexed and insulted 
her, but which she failed to com- 
pletely understand ; yet she would 
have been more than human had 
she not listened. 

‘You are still harping on the 
old string,’ said Sir Ayling, with a 
little testiness of manner. 

‘Pardon me,’ said the unknown, 
who was ladylike, handsome, and 
apparently about forty years of age, 
as we have stated; ‘of course I 
cannot think, sir, that your motives 
in making this most absurd mar- 
riage—’ 

* Absurd !’ 

* Well, unwise—were mercenary.’ 

‘I should think not, my dear. 
Lady Templeton took deuced good 
care of that, with her solicitor’s 
assistance, replied Sir Ayling, 
laughing till his Parisian teeth 
shone white in the twilight of the 
long archway. ‘ But you, even as 
a child, have ever been accustomed 
to gratify your own inclinations, in 
defiance of check andremonstrance, 
till I have been compelled to tie 
my purse-strings.’ 

‘And what am / now?’ 

‘Dear to me still, despite all 
your little follies and errors, de- 
spite your profuseness and improvi- 
dence.’ 

* Thanks for the admission,’ she 
replied, kissing his long thin white 
hand ; ‘ you know the tender claim 
I have upon you.’ 

‘Have I ever ignored it in the 
most valuable sense ?’ 

‘So far as money goes, never.’ 

* You have still confidence in me, 
dearest 4 

Rosamund failed to catch that 
name or word. 

‘Yes; but my position is a sad 
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one. Why should I not be where 
she is?’ 

‘She ?” 

‘Well, Lady Aldwinkle, as I 
must call her.’ 

‘My darling, you are absurd. 
Kiss me!’ 

(‘ How intolerable is all this!’ 
thought Rosamund, trembling she 
scarcely knew why.) 

‘ Have I ever failed in my proper 
affection for you?’ asked the un- 
known, in a very sweet and earnest 
tone of voice. 

‘Never, my dear one; nor have 
I failed you.’ 

‘Save in keeping my existence 
unknown to all the world,’ she said 
sadly and reproachfully, ‘ while 
flaunting before it that girl who 
seems so cold, so passive, and so 
lifeless.’ 

‘Cold she certainly is to me; 
but as for being passive, she has a 
will of her own in trifles at times. 
She actually insisted on having my 
new carriage lined with blue, be- 
cause it suited her complexion bet- 
ter than maroon.’ 

‘Well, when a man at your 
years—’ 

‘No, don’t be rude, Birdie.’ 

‘ Takes to wife a young girl, and 
one so well born—’ 

‘Stuff! And then she resented, 
with all her passiveness, what she 
was pleased to term my pulling all 
our bedroom at Winklestoke to 
pieces, that I might insure perfect 
polarisation, and, by lying due 
north and south, secure—with the 
polar current—the soundest of 
sleep. This she was pleased to 
stigmatise as ‘ the faddiest of fads” 
—most undignified language, you 
must admit.’ 

The woman laughed, but not 
merrily. 

‘But now I must go,’ said Sir 
Ayling suddenly. ‘Here are the 
gold and enamelled jewels I pro- 
mised you. They are not too grand 
for your present position, and will 
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admirably become you. Your little 
charges in the garden must be im- 
patient by this time; so ta-ta, 
darling.’ 

And presenting her with a mo- 
rocco case, he tenderly kissed her 
on both cheeks, and hurried away 
with his funny little skip ; while the 
recipient of his attentions also re- 
tired, but by the opposite end of 
the passage; and to Rosamund’s 
mind there was something signifi- 
cant even in that. It savoured of 
secrecy, of preconcertion and pre- 
arrangement. 

The girl smiled scornfully and 
proudly as she issued into the sun- 
shine ; and, resolving never more 
to enter these gardens, sat down in 
a bower for a few moments to re- 
flect on all she had heard and seen. 
But all she had listened to gave 
her no actual clue to the relations 
between these two, who conversed 
so freely of Aerself. 

She had not an iota of jealousy 
on the subject ; for she felt neither 
love nor respect—not even grati- 
tude—for what had been done by 
Sir Ayling Aldwinkle to her family, 
as all that she deemed but as a 
part of the price he paid for her- 
self. She felt only indignation that 
he should dare to canvass some of 
her petty actions with another; 
and with it contempt and much of 
anger, with wounded pride and 
alarm in the dread of some horrible 
public scandal. 

Who could this dreadful and 
mysterious woman be? Rosamund 
remembered her keen and haunt- 
ing gaze upon her fatal matriage- 
day, and conceived she could only 
be some one with whom Sir Ayling 
had been entangled in past time, 
and who exercised over him some 
fascination still. He was old en- 


ough and had been gay enough, the 
good-natured world said, to have 
been entangled a thousand times. 
She dared not speak on the sub- 
ject to Lady Templeton ; for 
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though she knew that lax views of 
men were taken and unreprehended 
by that noble matron, in her first 
burst of indignation she was quite 
capable of rushing to those horrors, 
her solicitors, at Gray’s or some 
other Inn; and once in their mis- 
chief-making and money-grasping 
hands, there was no saying how, 
when, or where the matter mightend. 

These meetings seemed to sa- 
vour of an obscure intrigue—an 
intrigue of which she could scarcely 
believe Sir Ayling to have been 
guilty even in the heyday of his 
youth ; for he was eminently and 
undoubtedly a proud and aristo- 
cratic man in all his ways and 
ideas, and all his bearing and turn 
of thought. 

But none can fathom the trea- 
chery of which the human heart 
can be guilty, or the follies into 
which an old fool, if judiciously 
flattered, may fall, thought Rosa- 
mund ; and her pretty nostrils and 
sweet lips curled and quivered 
with angry scorn as she thought of 
the whole affair, but determined 
somehow to get at the bottom of 
it. Yet, with all her determination, 
long, long was she baffled, till one 
day—an eventful day she was never 
likely to forget. 

That Sir Ayling should express 
affection for this woman, whom he 
called ‘Birdie,’ gravely puzzled 
Rosamund. 

He seemed, with all his queru- 
lous senility, so thoroughly devoted 
to herself, so proud of her fair 
dazzling beauty, of her extreme 
youth and acknowledged attrac- 
tiveness and many accomplish- 
ments, and ever so ready to lay at 
her pretty feet all that taste and 
wealth could furnish, as prodigally 
as if he were the Geni of the’ Lamp ; 
and yet, under the influence of this 
woman, this mysterious ‘Birdie,’ 
he was rude enough to revert to 
such a trifle as the re-lining of the 
carriage ! 
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‘ But as we live we learn,’ thought 
the girl; and as her heart went 
forth to one who was far away, the 
hot tears blinded her tender eyes, 
and, like a child, she bowed her 
head upon her pretty hands and 
wept—wept bitterly ; oh, how bit- 
terly !—over the inexorable pre- 
sent and the past—the irrecover- 
able past; while the false vows 
she had feebly called on Hea- 
ven to hear, before the gloomy 
altar of St. George’s, seemed to rise 
up before her in letters of fire. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE SISTERS. 


‘I wenT to the house of God, 
Gertrude, and I made faithless 
promises. The “I will” I uttered 
there was the most perilous one a 
woman can make; and how have 
I kept it?—in spirit at least. But 
now— 

There was some unuttered threat 
on the lips of Rosamund as she 
rushed into the dining-room where 
Gertrude was reading, as in the 
drawing-rooms and every other 
part of the house the carpets were 
rolled up, the gaseliers and furni- 
ture all encased in holland stuff, 
imparting the usual ghostly aspect 
to everything the mirrors reflected. 

‘My darling, what on earth is 
the matter?’ exclaimed Gertrude, 
as the book fell from her hand. 
* How pale you look ! 

Then somehow, when Rosamund 
felt the soft arms of her gentle sis- 
ter go lovingly round her, half her 
troubles seemed to slip away; but 
the other half remained ; and Ger- 
trude gazed with tender sorrow on 
the beauty of the sweet little face, 


wherein patience and _ pathos 
mingled with a great brilliance of 
expression. 


If Rosamund had a sore, or 
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rather a weak, point in her charac- 
ter, it was pride. 

With such a mother, she could 
scarcely have been without it ; and 
now, despite her habitual patience, 
her mouth, with all its cherub-like 
prettiness, was supercilious, and 
her little aristocratic head, with all 
its wealth of bright golden hair, was 
crested proudly up as she told her 
story to Gertrude, who, in alarm 
and bewilderment, heard for the 
first time of this mysterious woman. 

‘Who is this woman that he 
meets in secret, and to whom he 
gives presents? Who is she? Where 
does she come from? What influ- 
ence has she over him?’ said Rosa- 
mund. 

* How can we tell?’ replied Ger- 
trude sadly. ‘She is some pen- 
sioner perhaps.’ 

‘People don’t give cases of jewels 
to pensioners, and meet them in 
tunnels and archways. I don’t be- 
lieve she is anything of the kind,’ 
continued the girl passionately. 

‘ What do you think, then, Rosa- 
mund ?” 

‘Think! I scarcely know what 
to think. But I know what I fear.’ 

‘ And what do you fear, darling ?’ 

‘That she is his—wife.’ 

‘Wife! wife, Rosamund!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then what are you?” 

‘Yes, what, in that case ?” 

‘Rosamund, you are too ab- 
surd.’ 

‘ How can we know but that he 
might have married beneath him— 
married some one of whom he is 
ashamed—pays for silence and all 
that? Don’t we read of such things 
every day in Mrs. What's - her- 
name’s novels ?” 

‘But not in Dedrett, as mamma 
would say. You are foolish, child.’ 

‘Men will be men and must sow 
their wild oats,’ Lady Templeton 
had told Gertrude, with reference 
to the Derinzy affair and the 
keeper's daughter at Ringwood 
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Hall—that episode which had in- 
spired her then with such disgust 
of the tall staff-colonel, and had so 
disastrous an effect upon her rela- 
tions with Herbert Vere ; but could 
she, or would she—Lady Temple- 
ton—take so lenient a view of the 
‘ wild oats’ of the venerable baronet 
of Winklestoke, now that all her 
debts were paid, and her daughter 
so nobly dowered ? 

It was difficult to say. As a 
woman of the world, Lady Temple- 
ton’s views were somewhat flexible, 
though she had a horror of scenes 
and scandals that bordered on 
quarrelling, and was fond of quot- 
ing a writer who says that ‘cer- 
tainly there is one merit in people 
of station, that they are not nearly 
so quarrelsome among each other 
as people of zo station at all.’ 

‘Remember, Rosamund darling,’ 
said Gertrude, after a pause, ‘ you 
brought, as mamma often says, 
your husband nothing.’ 

* Nothing !’ repeated Rosamund, 
her eyes flashing through their 
tears as she glanced at her face in 
an opposite mirror, and, with quick 
tremulous hands, threw back the 
masses of her brilliant hair, which 
had—as they had a way of doing— 
fallen loose. 

She was now beginning to value 
her beauty and know the power of 
it, a perilous thing for the child- 
wife (for she was but little more) 
of an old man like Sir Ayling Ald- 
winkle. 

‘Mistaken marriages happen 
every day in the week—even in 
London alone,’ said Gertrude 
gently. 

‘But mine was no mistake,’ ex- 
claimed Rosamund passionately ; 
‘it was a crime—a crime—a crime, 
the effects of which may recoil on 
those who brought it about !’ 

Never had Gertrude seen her so 
excited, and she was cut to the 
heart. 

‘Who could the “ little charges” 
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be of whom Sir Ayling spoke to 
this woman ?” 

‘Yes, who?’ repeated Rosa- 
mund, with quivering lips. 

‘Did she look like a nurse ?” 

‘No; she is perfectly lady-like, 
even good style.’ 

‘ And pretty ?” 

* More handsome, I should say, 
than pretty.’ 

‘And young ?’ 

‘No, about forty, apparently ; 
but even she is too young for Sir 
Ayling’s years.’ 

Poor Rosamund half forgot her- 
self. 

‘It is altogether incomprehen- 
sible,’ said Gertrude ; ‘but as it 
may be quite explainable, we must 
not speak of it to mamma, but 
wait and watch. We are sur- 
rounded by secrets of which we 
know nothing. Remember what 
Metastasio says : 

‘ “Tf every one’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 
Who raise our envy now ! 
The fatal secret when revealed 
Of every aching breast 


Would show that only when concealed 
Their lot appears the best.”’’ 


‘It may be so, but it is hard 
to console oneself with an old 
rhyme,’ said Rosamund petulantly ; 
and to Gertrude it seemed that 
the blight which Fate had cast 
upon her own love affair was a 
small calamity as contrasted with 
the hopeless position of Rosamund. 
Though she never spoke of Vere 
now she had not ceased to think 
of him. 

His eye would never turn to 
hers again, or his voice fall on her 
ear as it had done, and doubtless 
had been falling on the ear of that 
luckless West Indian girl; but 
tantalising memory told her that it 
was all a man’s voice ought to be 
—clear and pleasantly intoned, 
strong and sweet and caressing ; 
at least it had ever been caressing 
to her. 
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Among the many exciting details 
of the Jamaica revolt the tragedy 
at Mango Garden had found its 
way into the English papers, nor 
were exciting cartoons thereof 
omitted by the illustrated journals ; 
so Gertrude was quite au fait with 
the whole conduct of Vere at the 
sack and destruction of the Court- 
house at Morant Bay, the assassin- 
ation of old Mr. Bellingham, and 
the abduction of his daughter, to- 
gether with the ardour and precipi- 
tation with which Vere had at- 
tempted her rescue, but had been 
baffled by the cunning of a savage 
negro ; and Gertrude saw in fancy 
the chase—the fatal chase up-hill 
—the catastrophe, and much more 
that never happened. 

‘ Well, well,’ she thought, ‘if he 
loved her—as even these odious 
papers assert—he must have ceased 
to love me; and the assurance of 
this will surely make it easier to 
forget the old love and the old 
regret, and the wrestle with life 
would then be over.’ 

In one sense they were all over 
and done with; yet in her heart 
the girl shrank from Jocelyn De- 
rinzy, and all the more so when she 
considered that strangely-mated 
and unequally-matched pair, little 
Rosamund and Sir Ayling Ald- 
winkle, bound together for life—a 
short period now for the latter, 
certainly ; but perhaps too long a 
period for the other to drag her 
matrimonial chain, well gilded 
though it was. 

That it was a chain Rosamund 
had not to learn. She had felt the 
yoke even instinctively before it 
was put upon her; and the day 
was coming—or had come—when, 
with all his assured vanity and old 
foppishness, Sir Ayling would make 
the discovery for himself. 

Unlike the marriages of those 
who wed and find they have made 
a grand mistake in each other, the 
strange sense of aversion, dissatis- 
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faction, and disappointment had 
all been a prevision with Rosa- 
mund. 

Amid the splendour in which he 
had enshrined her, and the luxu- 
ries with which he surrounded her, 
Sir Ayling, on more than one occa- 
sion, found her shedding tears. 
Tears! For whom did they flow? 
For no one in reality, but simply 
because the girl was fighting with 
a tie she loathed—affecting, but 
scarcely even that, an attachment 
or gratitude she did not feel. 

But poor Rosamund, as yet, had 
failed in no point of wifely duty ; 
in no neglect of her position as a 
grande dame, as mistress of a large 
household, and the custodian of 
her husband’s honour; though she 
strove to forget herself—to kiss 
her pretty little childlike hand 
when Sir Ayling Aldwinkle went 
simpering forth, twiddling his eye- 
glass, to mount his quiet old nag, 
and to smile when he came back 
from his club, the Row, or the 
House ; and she did by him all 
her ‘duty,’ till, in thought, she 
loathed and detested the word, and 
prayed that Heaven in its good- 
ness might accord her something 
else. 

In her marriage she had made 
no mistake, as she never doubted 
what it would prove. Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle’s heart was old and 
worn; and hers, though in the 
flush of youth, was—so far as he 
was concerned—a heart of ice; 
and he now took all its iciness 
with an amount of jauntiness that 
was provoking even to her indiffer- 
ence, especially when she looked 
back to the love she had borne 
Kyrle Desborough—the love that 
had neither been asked of nor of- 
fered to her; and to that episode 
in the conservatory, the recollec- 
tion of which always gave her an 
emotion of the deepest annoyance. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘ BIRDIE.’ 


Younc though she was—barely 
nineteen—Rosamund had already 
reached ‘that point in life when,’ 
according to Miss Mulock, ‘we 
cease to be afraid of evil tidings, 
since nothing is likely to happen 
to us beyond what Aas happened.’ 

She thought she had become 
utterly indifferent to everything, 
yet the sudden advent of ‘ Birdie’ 
was a shock to her, nor was the 
affair likely to pass soon away. 

Returning one day from a four- 
o’clock drive in the then empty 
Row, she asked if Sir Ayling had 
returned from Westminster, whither 
he had gone ‘ on county matters.’ 

‘No,’ replied the servant; ‘ but 
a lady is waiting for him in the 
library.’ 

‘A lady—who ?” 

‘She would give neither name 
nor card, my lady.’ 

‘Strange !’ said Rosamund ; and 
as some vague suspicion flashed 
upon her she went straight to the 
library, and found herself face to 
face with ‘ Birdie.’ 

The quick eye of Rosamund saw 
the unknown had on a necklet, 
with pendant locket and bracelets ' 
of gold and blue enamel—//e iden- 
tical suite, no doubt, so recently 
given in the adjacent gardens; 
and, to make matters more start- 
ling, on the locket were the letters 
‘A. A.’ in a bold monogram. 

There was something in the 
wearer’s face that forbade scrutiny ; 
it was not as yet defiant, but rather 
calm and sad in expression. 

‘Woman, who are you, pray? 
asked Rosamund, without respond- 
ing to the bow with which the 
visitor arose and greeted her. 

‘I am not wont to answer ques- 
tions asked in such a tone,’ was 
the gentle yet haughty reply. 

‘Pardon me if I spoke harshly ; 
but what are you ? 
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‘What Fate has made me.’ 

‘ And what may that be ?” 

‘ Nearer to Sir Ayling Aldwinkle 
than you, who treat me _ thus 
haughtily.’ 

‘ Nearer than I?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the other, control- 
ling by her teeth the quivering of 
her nether lip. 

‘Nearer than I—his wife? 
queried Rosamund. 

* Yes." 

‘You are mad !’ 

‘I am xzot mad, Lady Aldwinkle,’ 
replied the other calmly. 

‘Oh, you call me that, at all 
events; but may I ask what is 
your secret business here?’ 

‘That is my affair.’ 

‘ But with my husband ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘This is gross insolence; the 
servants shall expel you—the police 
look after you.’ 

At these threats the woman’s 
eyes sparkled, her nostrils quivered, 
and her pale cheek flushed, making 
her look really bright and hand- 
some in her defiant spirit. 

‘You dare not!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Dare not!’ 

‘No, even you, girl, dare not.’ 

‘This is too much. You shall 
leave this house instantly, and be- 
ware how you ever enter it again. 
Secret meetings in parks and gar- 
dens are one style of impropriety, 
but for creatures of your class to 
come here is insolence intolerable. 
Begone instantly, lest worse come 
of it!” 

The woman’s fine eyes flashed 
through the sudden tears that 
started into them. 

‘I will spare myself more hu- 
miliation and you further annoy- 
ance or the chance of a scene for 
the Aresent, young lady,’ said she, 
moving towards the door; ‘ but 
my time may come yet.’ 

Rosamund rang the bell, and 
the hall-porter ushered the stranger 
out, receiving at the same time 
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orders that he was ‘never to ad- 
mit that person again.’ 

The whole situation was new to 
Rosamund ; it seemed bad form, 
low, intriguing—she knew not 
what; while she had a keen sense 
of being mortified and insulted, 
with a great longing to have ‘a 
good cry’ over it, but not a tear 
would come. 

Was this unexpected cross put 
upon her as a punishment for per- 
mitting her thoughts to stray after 
Kyrle Desborough? and was this 
but the beginning of some dark 
ending? for people heard of such 
strange events in all classes of 
society now. 

A vague wish that her brother, 
the young lord who was then in 
the playing fields at Eton, were 
twice his present age, that he might 
probe this secret and protect her, 
occurred to Rosamund ; but, save 
Gertrude, she had no refuge, and 
shrank from communion with her 
mother. 

For her religion was no refuge ; 
brought up as she had been, she 
was almost callously indifferent to 
all connected with it. She said 
her prayers certainly, and read her 
Bible, as her governess had taught 
her that it was necessary to do 
these things ; but she did so by rote 
and rule in the most formal and 
unreflecting manner. 

The tall footmen (carefully 
matched), with their plush breeches, 
canes, and bouquets, were, like the 
velvet hassocks she knelt on, quite 
as much a part and parcel of the 
whole thing as the said prayers and 
Bible reading. She ‘ went in’ for 
matins and evensong, ritual and 
intoned services ; but beyond all 
these poor Rosamund’s ideas on 
religious subjects were rather hazy ; 
but that they were so was not her 
fault, but the fault of her family 
and the circle in which she moved. 

Yet times there were when a 
wild vague yearning of a sense and 
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wish for something better and 
purer and more satisfying to her 
spirit came into the heart of the 
girl. 

The hour was late, and it was 
not until after she had returned 
from an evening musical party that 
she had an opportunity of ques- 
tioning Sir Ayling on the subject 
of his visitor. 

Her rich dress had been thrown 
aside, her diamonds all deposited 
in their velvet cases by Parker her 
maid, and charming, indeed, the 
girl looked in a dressing-robe of 
light-blue silk, with delicate lace 
trimmings, and her golden hair 
drawn into a thick coil. 

‘Shall I brush out your hair, 
my lady?’ asked the maid, pausing 
with a large ivory brush in her 
hand. 

‘No, thanks, Parker; I want no- 
thing more,’ said the girl wearily. 
‘Here comes Sir Ayling. Good- 
night.’ 

The baronet, in a rich dressing- 
gown girt with a silk tasselled cord, 
came in with his little skip, and, 
apologising for his protracted ab- 
sence, was about to kiss her cheek, 
when Rosamund interposed her 
quick little hand, and said quietly, 

‘Stop, Sir Ayling, till you an- 
swer a question I have to ask.’ 
‘And this question, my darling, 
is—’ 
‘Who ?s Birdie ? 

Sir Ayling started and changed 
colour, or rather grew paler than 
was his wont, for his complexion 
was of that colourless gray peculiar 
to his years. Surprise, indignation, 
and alarm were all visible by turns 
in the thin wrinkled face, together 
with a comical kind of twinkle— 
but for a moment only, as the 
situation seemed a grave one—a 
twinkle, as if he rather relished, or 
did not dislike, the idea of being 
suspected of gallantry, of being 
deemed ‘a gay dog’ at his years ; 
but that was a fleeting emotion, as 
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Rosamund steadily repeated her 
question. 

‘I do not know any such person,’ 
he replied doggedly. 

‘Your face confesses that you 
do, Sir Ayling ; and I beg that you 
will not condescend to the mean- 
ness of denial.’ 

‘Well, who informed you of the 
existence of such a person? he 
asked haughtily. 

* Your own lips in the first place, 
herself in the second.’ 

‘ My own lips! said Sir Ayling, 
with some alarm ; ‘do I mutter in 
my sleep? And herself, you say ?” 

‘ Herself ; she to whom you gave 
the svite of jewels in the garden.’ 

‘I have then been spied upon!’ 
exclaimed Sir Ayling, with indig- 
nation, as the intolerable and 
degrading idea of having been 
watched, by a detective, perhaps, 
flashed upon his mind. 

‘Who is this strange woman 
who meets and visits you openly 
or secretly, as suits herself ap- 
parently ?” 

‘If she visits me openly it is 
evident, then, that she has nothing 
to conceal.’ 

‘ But you, less brazen than her, 
have, I presume ?” 

‘Allow me to suggest, Lady 
Aldwinkle—’ 

‘I will have no suggestions ! 
cried Rosamund impetuously, as 
she stamped her little foot. 

‘As you will; then—’ 

‘What then ?” 

‘TI shall be silent.’ 

‘What if I make it a public 
scandal ?” 

‘ Better not,’ said he, with an air 
of menace she had never before 
seen him assume, while his eyes 
sparkled, and his long, thin, aristo- 
cratic nose seemed to become 
longer and thinner than ever. 

‘ By what right,’ he said, after a 
pause, ‘do you pry into my affairs, 
Lady Aldwinkle ?” 

‘ By what right, Sir Ayling, have 
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you secrets and secret meetings 
with women unknown to me?” 

‘Upon my honour, Lady Ald- 
winkle—’ 

‘Your honour!’ was the con- 
temptuous interruption of the in- 
dignantgirl. And so they separated, 
she with her teeth clenched beneath 
her firm and closed lips. 

Though she had ever been cold, 
passive, and too plainly indifferent 
to all his kindness and attention, 
never before had there been aught 
approaching to anything so un- 
seemly as the scene of that night. 

Poor old Sir Ayling! whatever 
his relations with Birdie might be 
or might have been, or whatever 
her undue influence over him, he 
was exceedingly loth to think that 
there was quite a breach between 
himself and Rosamund ; and thus 
next morning he laid his thin hand 
caressingly upon her rich golden 
hair. Ere he could speak she 
shrugged her shoulders, and said 
peevishly, 

‘I do wish you wouldn’t bother.’ 

It was the first time she had 
ever spoken thus ; and he did feel 
put out. 

‘Rosamund,’ said he. 

‘Why do you fidget me? she 
added apologetically, in a lady-like 
if not a wife-like spirit, for most 
worrying to the girl were those at- 
tentions she had no wish for. 

It would be better, she thought, 
to lament the dead, the vanished 
touch, and the stilled voice the 
poet sings of, than be compelled to 
endure the caresses of one who was 
more than ever repugnant to her 
now. 

From this time forward, either at 
Portland Place, at Winklestoke, or 
elsewhere, the current of matri- 
monial life did not flow so smoothly 
with this ill-matched pair as it had 
done before the advent of ‘ Birdie.’ 

There were grave doubts in the 
mind of Rosamund concerning her 
husband and this unknown, who 
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had been daring enough to threaten 
her in her own house, that though 
silent for the present, a time to be 
otherwise would come anon; and 
these doubts, for reasons of his own, 
Sir Ayling Aldwinkle was too proud 
apparently or too defiant to dispel 
by any explanation ; so in greater 
coldness of bearing and caprice of 
manner they passed the time, their 
intercourse in society to all appear- 
ance unchanged, though they had 
their own secret thoughts and bit- 
ternesses. 

With those of Rosamund were 
mingled sometimes angry visions 
of revenging herself in some way, 
she scarcely knew how, for the 
heart of the girl was so pure and 
innocent. 

The winter passed away at 
Winklestoke and Ringwood Hall, 
the London season of another year 
drew nigh, and once more the West 
End became ‘a hotbed of folly 
and fashion.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

MORE CAUSE FOR THOUGHT. 

Despite the splendours of Win- 
klestoke and of Portland Place, 
with gay company, servants, equi- 
pages, dress, and all that wealth 
could surround her with, Rosamund 
was a lonely girl—she was not a 
woman yet. 

‘All things come alike to all,’ 
she had heard a popular preacher 
urge one day again and again on 
his hearers; and Rosamund mar- 
velled what the words meant. Were 
all lives like hers? 

To the old bachelor baronet she 
was a wife altogether beyond his 
ken or calculation. Aware of the 
vast disparity in their years, he had 
feared—notwithstanding all that he 
had done in a monetary way for 
Lady Templeton—that Rosamund 
might have proved capricious, might 
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have nagged and sulked at him ; 
but he failed to understand how 
or why a creature who was once 
so light and joyous had become 
passive, listless, lifeless, and heed- 
less of him and all the world now 
—only showing fire and animation 
once, on the occasion just referred 
to. 

Sir Ayling had an angry con- 
sciousness that he seldom appeared 
to the best advantage when by 
the side of her he wished most 
to please. When he rode or drove 
with her he was often cross—very 
cross—she proved so attractive in 
the eyes of men, and then he felt 
himself somewhat of an old fool. 

Yet for her, more than all the 
world, was it that he came forth, 
curled, padded, and stayed by the 
hands of his model valet, with 
faultless gloves and glazed boots. 
With all these accessories, never- 
theless, Time went rigorously on. 
Wrinkles had replaced dimples, as 
they always do, and the bald circle 
on the crown of his head was long 
since past concealment or ‘dodging’ 
now, and he reviled in his heart 
jolly Admiral Weatherly when, in 
Rosamund’s hearing, that ill-bred 
seaman spoke of ‘ we old fellows, 
who can remember so and so,’ 
referring to some event of thirty 
years before she was even in her 
berceaunette. 

She, on her part, was now rea- 
lising to the full all the dire con- 
victions that had come upon her 
when the alliance was first proposed 
to her by Lady Templeton; and 
more than these ; for, from the mo- 
ment that she had suspicions of Sir 
Ayling and his mysterious friend, 
she deemed but too readily that 
she had a right to dislike the hus- 
band whom she had never loved 
and never respected, notwithstand- 
ing all that he lavished upon her; 
and there was between them a dis- 
tinct apple of discord now that did 
not exist before, and unpleasant 
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remarks sometimes passed between 
them. 

Thus one day, when idling 
dreamily at the piano, playing the 
accompaniment of a song in which 
Desborough was wont to accom- 
pany her, and in which now memory 
and fancy brought distinctly back 
the notes of his voice, she started 
up in haste on seeing her husband’s 
face in the opposite mirror, wearing 
somewhat of a sardonic expression. 

‘ As usual,’ said he, ‘ sad—friste. 
Can I do anything to rouse you ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said she pettishly ; 
‘I want nothing.’ 

* But to be let alone—alone to 
mope.’ 

‘If you please, Sir Ayling.’ 

‘How studiously you call me 
Sir Ayling!’ 

‘Well, it is your name, is it not?’ 

‘It’s formality sounds unkind 
between us, Rosamund. I fear we 
shall never win the Dunmow flitch 
of bacon.’ 

‘Few married couples do,’ re- 
plied the girl, with her proud lip 
curling ; ‘there are so many fools 
in this world.’ 

‘I don’t quite see the drift of 
your remark ; but I hope you think 
every one should marry.’ 

‘So they should, if possible ; 
and,’ she added, with face half a- 
verted, ‘ more than ever, if possible, 
marry the right person.’ 

* Have you not got the right per- 
son?’ asked Sir Ayling quietly, but 
with a gloom in his eye. 

‘I have not said so,’ replied the 
girl wearily. 

‘Surely you don’t think so,’ he 
urged. 

‘ My thoughts are my own,’ re- 
plied Rosamund, almost angrily, 
as she turned once more to the 
piano. 

By the mere force of circum- 
stances and her surroundings the 
luckless girl was induced to brood 
morbidly over the idea of Kyrle 
Desborough as the man who, 
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under more propitious auspices, 
might and should have been her 
husband ; and at times there was 
something of fanaticism in the te- 
nacity with which she clung to it, 
thus fencing herself against tempta- 
tions close at hand. 

Had she partially loved, or even 
respected, the husband to whom 
her mother had tied her, she might 
—especially had she been a reli- 
gious girl—have prayed for strength 
to regard Desborough as something 
now far beyond her reach ; but she 
never did, and under the present 
circumstances was less likely to 
do so. 

Yet times there were that Rosa- 
mund, when alone and full of 
thought, would colour with anger 
—anger at herself, at her own 
weakness and infirmity of purpose 
in nursing, amid her splendid sur- 
roundings, a secret fancy for this 
handsome and heedless officer, who 
was now so far away, and whom 
neither her acknowledged beauty, 
nor her rank as the daughter of a 
peer, could lure to her feet. 

A little gleam of sunshine came 
into the fancied gloom which sur- 
rounded her, and her listlessness 
received a fillip from a very simple 
circumstance. Riding in the Row 
one day, attended by her groom 
only, she came suddenly upon a 
soldier of the Eighth, ‘the Eighth 
or King’s.’ 

The man was leaning against 
the iron railing, evidently surveying 
the novel scene with interest ; but 
he looked wan and thin, though 
evidently tanned and bronzed by 
a tropical sun. She checked her 
horse, drew a little way out of the 
careering throng, and desired the 
groom to bring the soldier to 
her. 

Tom Kenny—for he was no other 
than our friend the marksman— 
came forward with much surprise 
expressed in his somewhat wasted 
face, saluted and came to attention, 
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curious to know what so beautiful 
a lady had to say to him. 

‘I see that you belong to the 
Eighth or King’s,’ said Rosa- 
mund. 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘ And have been abroad ? 

‘Yes; I have just come home 
from the West Indies. I was sent 
home invalided in poor health.’ 

‘Ah, it is a bad climate, then, 
Jamaica ?” 

‘Not at all, my lady; but the 
rum—at least as we got it—/s pre- 
cious bad, and I never could abide 
sangarce. Moreover, I was wounded 
in the leg, and the scar gangreened 
after on the march.’ 

‘ When—wounded—where?’ she 
asked anxiously. 

‘When Mr. Vere—Captain Vere 
as he is now, my lady—opened so 
skilfully an enfilading fire on those 
murdering niggers at Morant Bay.’ 

‘Was Captain Desborough 
there ?’ 

* No, ma’am ; he was at Up Park 
Camp, miles away, that night. He 
is the captain of my company, and 
there ain’t a better officer in the 
Queen’s service.’ 

‘And you left the West Indies— 

‘Only six weeks ago, ma’am, 
for Fort Pitt; but they might as 
well have let me come home with 
my comrades, who are all sailing 
on the sea by this time, as Captain 
Desborough’s command is ordered 
back to join the battalion.’ 

‘And when are they expected to 
land ?” 

‘That I can scarcely tell you, 
ma’am, but they will all be soon in 
old England again.’ 

Greatly to poor Tom’s surprise 
she slipped a sovereign into his 
hand, and bowing her handsome 
head in reply to his profound sa- 
lute, rode off. This soldier had 
seen, and doubtless spoken with, 
Kyrle Desborough since she had ; 
hence the meeting was full of in- 
terest to her. 

1T 














Coming home. Kyrle Des- 
borough was coming home, and 
she thought with mingled fear and 
joy that she would be sure to 
meet him in the same houses and 
places where she met him before. 

‘Oh, I must not—must not see 
him. The wife of Sir Ayling, I 
have striven to do my duty as such,’ 
she whispered toherself; ‘and know 
that to love another—even when 
him I cannot love—is a sin of the 


heart; so Kyrle I must avoid; and, ~ 


thank Heaven, the season is over, 
and ere he returns we shall have 
left London.’ 

But these half-uttered resolutions 
and intentions were all mere so- 
phistry and apologies to propriety, 
for even while forming them in 
words she was brooding with tre- 
mulous joy over the news she had 
so suddenly received. 

She galloped home, hurried away 
to her own room, and declinfhg 
the assistance of Parker, threw off 
her riding-habit and gave way to 
the tumult of her thoughts. 

‘Oh, I am married, I am mar- 
ried now! I cannot, I ought not, 
to go on thinking of him as no 
righteous married woman can ever 
think of another not her husband. 
O God, help me!’ she cried, and 
yet half feared her poor timid cry 
might be heard. 

So, by duty or by chance, Kyrle 
Desborough was coming back. 
‘Is anything chance? Does our 
own wii sooner or later accom- 
plish for us what we desire ? 

Great as the world is, it is a 
small place in some respects, and 
people turn up and meet each 
other unexpectedly by the most 
singular coincidences and freaks 
of chance. Thus Rosamund had 
never been without a wild hope, 
desire, certainty, what you will, 
that again she should meet Kyrle 
Desborough—whether married or 
single, she knew not; only that 
there was in her heart the blind 
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desperate certainty that they must 
somehow or somewhere meet 
again, and now the time was com- 
ing. 

Then her former thoughts of 
duty, doubt, propriety, and fear 
occurred to her, and she asked of 
herself to what end was all this tu- 
mult in her breast. Sir Ayling 
was quite at a loss to account for 
the capricious state of the girl’s 
spirits that evening, and his sur- 
prise took the form of irritation ; 
and when she was running her 
fingers over the keys of the piano, 
and singing softly the words of 
‘Auld Robin Gray,’ he asked 
sharply why the deuce she always 
played ¢Aa/ vulgar Scotch song, and 
who the devil was the Jemmie it 
was such a sin to think about? 
It should be borne in mind that 
Rosamund had not accorded to 
her a chance of obliterating, or even 
of weakening, the strong fancy she 
had conceived for Kyrle Des- 
borough. 

Had a lover nearer her own years 
been permitted to address her, had 
her husband been more in accord- 
ance with her age and ideas, even 
though chosen by match-making 
Lady Templeton, the fancy might, 
nay, most probably would, have 
died out; but thrust back upon 
herself as the girl’s heart was, with 
all its joyous and youthful impulses, 
there the fancy was, and there it 
remained. 

But eccentric though some may 
deem it, it was, as yet, her safe- 
guard ; for the circle in which she 
moved, the girl-wife of an old man 
like Sir Ayling Aldwinkle, was 
deemed fair game for every voué in 
the Household Brigades or out of 
them. 

Yet to do Rosamund justice, we 
must admit that she was honestly 
glad when they took their depar- 
ture for Winklestoke, where she 
felt she would be safe from temp- 
tation and that turbulence of spirit 
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which meeting Desborough in so- 
ciety would be sure to occasion 
her, as the return of Vere was cer- 
tain to do in the heart of Gertrude. 

In the vanity of Sir Ayling’s 
mind it never occurred to him to 
think, ‘I have been selfish, unjust, 
and have done this young girl a 
great wrong in marrying her, and 
blighting her future life.’ 

And, as yet, he had never had 
occasion to find fault with her, save 
for her listless indifference when- 
ever they were alone. Amid all 
this he was very proud of her. 
Rosamund might have squandered 
thousands had she chosen to do 
so; but this she did not, though 
her forte was the graceful reception 
of company. She was still in her 
girlhood, yet she—through indiffer- 
ence, and really a half-dislike of 
society—had attained, as Lady Ald- 
winkle, an amount of self-posses- 
sion that matrons of maturer years 
seldom possess, and had the happy 
power of putting all at ease to per- 
fection. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
‘FOR HE'S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW.’ 


THE brief but fierce excitement 
of the negro insurrection over, 
time seemed to pass slowly in 
Jamaica ; but passed nevertheless 
inexorably there, as elsewhere, and 
much patrol-duty succeeded the 
more active operations, the courts- 
martial, and the executions which 
excited such a furore among cer- 
tain classes in England. 

Autumn, winter, spring, and 
summer, as we term them in Eu- 
rope, had come and gone unmarked 
in that region of eternal summer, 
Save as the dry and the rainy sea- 
sons, or the months of hurricane ; 
but to Vere—a captain now—the 
months had seemed as years, in his 
longing to leave the Antilles; and 
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the time came at last, and in the 
summer of old England, when he 
knew the chestnuts would be in 
flower and the roses putting forth 
their sweetest buds. But prior to 
that event others occurred that 
were ofconsiderable interest to him. 

On a night in the end of Novem- 
ber, during the rainy season, a 
night Vere never forgot—when the 
streets of Kingston were flooded 
by streams rushing down from the 
mountains, and around the _ bar- 
racks at Up Park Camp the floods 
were foaming and frothing in the 
highways and byways, eddying 
deep in hollows, and sweeping 
away stones, palings, and even 
trees, inducing people, as Des- 
borough said, to put their faith in 
St. Swithin, the patron of golosh 
and umbrella makers—the mail from 
England was delivered at head- 
quarters, and therewith came a let- 
ter of importance to Herbert Vere, 
who, in his haste—news from home 
is ever dear to those so far away— 
tore it open without looking at the 
address. 

‘From Messrs. Wolfe, Fox, & 
Graball, of Gray’s Inn!’ he exclaim- 
ed; ‘now what on earth do these 
reptiles write to me about ?” 

‘Something nasty, you may be 
sure,’ replied Kyrle Desborough ; 
‘the sight of a lawyer's letter always 
gives me a turn. But renew your 
priming before you look at it,’ add- 
ed Kyrle, pushing the decanter to- 
wards his friend, whose startled ex- 
pression of face, as his eyes ran 
over the epistle, speedily attracted 
his attention and roused his curi- 
Osity, for he could remember the 
disappointment and disgust the 
last communication from these 
legal gentlemen occasioned to 
Vere. 

‘We have the honour and the 
pleasure of acquainting you of 
your sudden succession to the ba- 
ronetcy of your late cousin, Sir 
John—successor of Sir Joseph de 
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Quincey Vere, of whose lamented 
decease at Mentone we had to in- 
form you when quartered at Alder- 
shot. We have now to congratu- 
late you most warmly on your suc- 
cession to the family title. Your 
cousin, who, you are aware, was un- 
married, perished suddenly in the 
manner described in the accom- 
panying newspaper cutting, which 
we beg to enclose. 

‘We have the additional plea- 
sure of informing you that we have 
discovered there is another will of 
the late Sir Joseph de Quincey 
Vere, dated at Mentone, and sub- 
sequent to that which had the un- 
fortunate codicil in favour of the 
old housekeeper, by which the en- 
tire estates are devised to you. We 
always thought something of this 
kind would come to pass; and with 
the hope of being still continued 
as agents of the family, we have 
the honour to be, dear Sir Her- 
bert,’ &c. 


‘I congratulate you, my boy, 


from the bottom of my heart I do!’ 
exclaimed the hearty voice of Kyrle, 
as his strong hand grasped that of 
his friend. 

Quincey Hall, a baronetcy, and 
a magnificent fortune! It was a 
sudden change to find oneself pos- 
sessed of all these and all that was 
comprehended therein, and within 
the space of a few minutes; but 
Vere took the matter quietly. 

He remembered how his hopes 
with Gertrude Templeton had been 
so sorely crushed on the last occa- 
sion he saw the legal caligraphy of 
Messrs. Wolfe, Fox, & Graball, 
and the thought of that tempered 
even his satisfaction now. The 
baronetcy would no doubt appear 
but small promotion to the Vis- 
countess Derinzy, but on that sub- 
ject he never reflected. He had 
but one idea—the joy it would 
have given to the generous and im- 
pulsive girl who had loved him with 
all her heart when he was but a 
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mere regimental officer, with only 
a few hundreds per annum in addi- 
tion to his pay. 

‘A titlke—a baronetcy—it is a 
pleasant thing, by Jove!’ 

‘So certain was I that John Vere 
would marry and have a brood of 
little ones that I never gave it a 
thought.’ 

‘ And the dirty acres ?” 

‘Worth some twelve thousand 
per annum.’ 

‘I congratulate you on both!’ 

‘Both what, Kyrle?’ asked Vere 
absently. 

‘Title and money.’ 

‘ Too late, in one way,’ said Vere, 
with a bitter laugh. 

‘Don’t say so, if it is Lady De- 
rinzy you are thinking of.’ 

‘I was not thinking of her, far 
from it; but speaking of her re- 
minds me that I once heard her 
mother remark contemptuously, 
“that there were no such sticklers 
for precedence and place as your 
little knights and baronets.”’ 

‘You will be sending in your 
papers, quitting the old corps 
now, I suppose ?’ 

‘Far from it ; I have the greater 
incentive to remain. Quit the 
Eighth or King’s! The last act 
in the world I should think of do- 
ing, yet awhile at least; and only 
think of the thousand things this 
money will enable me to do for 
the men, their wives and children. 
Egad, they shall have a feast on 
Christmas-day that will form part 
of the regimental history.’ 

‘Well, we will begin the festi- 
vities by having a deep drink of 
the sparkling at mess to-night.’ 

‘That we will; but I am for- 
getting poor John Vere’s accident; 
by Jove, drowned in the hunting- 
field ? 

It would seem that after a few 
hours ’run with the county pack, 
during which the stag had twice 
crossed a swollen stream, causing 
the entire field to scatter on the 
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wrong side of it, he made for a 
deep pool, into which he was pur- 
sued by some of the dogs, while 
others loudly gave tongue by the 
margin of it. 

When Sir John Vere came up at 
a rasping pace he saw that two of 
the best hounds in the pack—ani- 
mals that were unequalled for their 
union of fine scent, speed, and per- 
severance—were hanging on to the 
beast, one by an ear, the other by 
the flank, surrounded by blood and 
foam, in the deepest part of the 
pool—an old quarry-—when it was 
certain that all three would drown, 
as the hounds would never relax 
their grip. 

Throwing off his hunting-coat, 
amid the cheers of the field, he 
plunged boldly into the flood, 
though it was icy cold, and strove 
to disengage the dogs by striking 
at them with the shank of his whip; 
but it is well known that a stag is 
most dangerous when in the water, 
and the one in question—a full- 
grown animal, four feet in height, 
the strongest and captain of a 
herd—gave Sir John a butt so fu- 
rious with his horns that the young 
baronet sank, stunned, and never 
came to the surface again alive ; 
the body had to be dragged for ; 
and in this singular manner the 
owner of Quincey Hall perished. 

A rash wild fellow at all times, 
he had been expelled from one of 
the upper forms at Eton for some 
mad prank, of which the head- 
master failed to see the fun or pro- 
priety. 

Interested, like all young Bri- 
tons, in field sports (after Vere’s 
round of congratulations), the mess 
found a staple subject for conver- 
sation in this singular and tragic 
anecdote of the hunting-field; but 
as the night wore on and the wine 
circulated, on the suggestion of 
Toby Finch, the youngsters pro- 
posed to give Vere, who was their 
prime favourite, a marked ovation 
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after the colonel and some of the 
‘oldsters’ had retired; so true it is 
that it is often ‘the dashing yound 
captain rather than the middle-ageg 
colonel who gives the tone to the 
youngsters of a mess.’ 

Reviving for the time a good 
though old-fashioned custom, each 
who was present pledged Vere in a 
bumper of champagne, which he 
drained to show the satisfaction 
felt at his good fortune; and all 
about the poor fellow drowned in 
the pool was no more remembered 
than the last year’s snow, unless 
by Vere himself; and the chief 
event of the evening was of course 
when Kyrle, with a heart as full 
as his glass, rose to propose his 
health, and every voice was hushed 
as he did so. 

Kyrle Desborough spoke of 
twelve years he had spent in the 
regiment himself—twelve years, 
during which it had been to him 
a happy, if peripatetic, home; he 
spoke of the many good fellows 
he had seen come into it and leave 
it—some for homes that were nar- 
row and bloody ones in Central 
India, some expiring on the bed 
of sickness, and buried in the 
jungles by the Jumna and the In- 
dus or elsewhere; but sever had 
he met with one who was more 
beloved for all gentleness and so 
many good qualities as Herbert 
Vere, whom he deemed the soul of 
the corps, a tiptop fellow, who had 
led the van in every regimental un- 
dertaking, from the cricket-field to 
the battle-field, from riding across 
country to pulling an oar; for 
there was devilish little he hadn't 
done and hadn’t done well, from 
keeping his wicket at Rugby to 
planting a scaling-ladder against 
the walls of Delhi, and from tool- 
ing a drag round the Serpentine 
to climbing the Matterhorn ; so, in 
the name of the Eighth or King’s, 
he begged to propose his health, 
with long life and prosperity, &c. 
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It was just the kind of speech 
suited to the hour, his hearers, and 
their present mood ; they applaud- 
ed it to the echo, got on the table, 
to the serious damage of much 
crystal, to drink the toast, with 
‘ Highland honours,’ at the sugges- 
tion of the Scotch doctor, little 
Kapsicum ; and, not content with 
singing the inevitable 

‘For he's a jolly good fellow, 

And so say all of us,’ 
some were for having the band 
hooked out of their beds, to the 
end that they might carry him 
round the barrack square (though 
the last bugle had pealed its fare- 
well blast four hours before) to the 
notes of the regimental quickstep, 
though the rain was yet pouring 
as it only pours in the Antilles. 

After Vere had replied in a few 
well-chosen sentences the young- 
sters began the clamour again, with 
‘One cheer more,’ and another, 
till the noise was heard over all 
Up Park barracks, and the soldiers 
lay muttering in their beds, won- 
dering ‘what the deuce it was 
all about ; but the mess were in 
a cheering mania, and after one 
‘cheeky’ sub had—‘ happy thought!’ 
—proposed and obtained ‘ Three 
cheers for the future Lady Vere!’ 
the noise only subsided when the 
subject thereof withdrew to his 
solitary quarters, and to think and 
ponder alone over all that was now 
and all that might have been ; for 
it was evident that so long as he 
was in Jamaica, and under local in- 
fluences, Vere would be a man of 
one thought, and that a sad one. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
‘ALL IS NOT FALSE THAT SEEMS AT 
FIRST A LIE.’ 

At the mess-table Vere had 
smiled sardonically at the lusty 
cheer young ‘cheeky’ had evoked 
for Lady Vere. 
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Lady Vere ! 

There should benone, he thought. 
If he left the Eighth—and he did 
not see his way to that step as yet 
—he would settle down into a quiet 
covert-shooting, fox-hunting, cow- 
breeding, old country squire—a 
delightful contrast to the present 
lotus-eating life in the Antilles—a 
thorough old bachelor. 

But then he remembered his 
uncle, Sir Joseph, was a thorough 
one, whose life was a burden to 
himself and every one else he came 
in contact with —a man with whom 
petty household annoyances be- 
came events of vast importance ; 
who was always suspicious that his 
flannels were not properly aired ; 
that his port, however fine the 
vintage, was cloudy, or that he 
only got liquors to drink that were 
too bad for the servants’ hall; that 
when the time came for clean sheets 
he was ever in terror of damp and 
ague, rheumatism and the devil 
himself ! 

No—no—zo: he could never 
be the miserable, complaining old 
creature uncle Joe had been—uncle 
Joe, who ended by marrying his 
housekeeper. 

Vere, anyway, was fast learning 
that the best rd/e in life is to take 
everything coolly; hence he felt 
no elation. Recent events—the 
affair of Gertrude Templeton, and 
the bitter affront she had put upon 
him ; the later grief caused by the 
tragedy at Mango Garden—had 
rather taken the spirit out of Her- 
bert Vere; thus he accepted the 
advent of rank and fortune quietly 
—so much so, and with so little 
thought of the future, that he was 
surprised at himself. 

Now the same mail which had 
brought Vere his important missive 
from the harpies at Gray’s Inn 
had a letter for Toby Finch from 
his sister—a letter some passages 
in which referred to Vere, and 
though they puzzled the young 
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subaltern much, threw a light on a 
matter that had hitherto been ob- 
scure to the former, to whose quar- 
ters he at once betook himself. 

‘I have some news for you, 
Vere,’ said he. 

‘What ! an accession to a peer- 
age—called to the Upper House, 
eh, Toby ?” 

‘Well—neither ; but something 
concerning you, from Sophy.’ 

‘And who on earth zs Sophy ?” 

‘My sister, who was one of 
Lady Aldwinkle’s bridesmaids.’ 

‘ And she writes concerning me?” 
asked Vere, becoming a little in- 
terested. 

‘Yes, and her sister Gertrude, 
and that solemn tall fellow on the 
staff at Aldershot, Derinzy.’ 

‘Well, said Vere coldly and 
rather grimly. 

‘She seems to explain some- 
thing that had happened—some- 
thing that was unknown to you; 
but here is her letter—read for 
yourself.’ 

Vere took the girl’s letter; its 
caligraphy was pleasing, clear, bold, 
yet neat and ladylike, with a dash 
and character all its own, and 
larger than one would have thought 
a hand so tiny as Sophy’s could 
have produced. 

After telling about where she 
had been and whom she had seen 
and so forth incidentally, when 
mentioning the family at Ringwood 
Hall, she briefly narrated in a gos- 
sipy way the whole affair of De- 
rinzy, and the mistake concerning 
the letter he had dropped—the 
letter of Phoebe Bagshaw, written 
under the belief that the gallant 
colonel was Vere, and how hence 
it was that the Templetons so 
studiously ignored the presence of 
the latter on that morning when 
the troops left Farnborough. The 
cold haughty stare, the cut direct, 
were thus explained ; but, thought 
Vere, what does it all matter now? 
«, Not a jot! 





‘She knew afterwards that I was 
innocent, Toby,’ said he, ‘and yet 
she married him, the man who was 
guilty of a doubly dishonourable 
action.’ 

‘But he is a viscount; such is 
life ! 

‘It is curious—this matter, Toby ; 
I mean that your sister should write 
about it.’ 

‘Not at all, knowing that you 
and I are such friends. No doubt 
the girls have had the affair talked 
over among themselves, and hence 
Sophy’s explanation, meant, no 
doubt, for your ears.’ 

‘It is kind of her ; but it matters 
now little to me.’ 

‘A despicable game that was of 
Derinzy’s.’ 

‘ By Jove, Toby, I had quite for- 
gotten all about it,’ said Vere, ‘and 
never thought of connecting it with 
the manner in which I was treated 
by Gertrude Templeton. By the 
way, your sister does not mention 
her as Lady Derinzy.’ 

‘ Then you have not read Sophy’s 
letter attentively. Don’t you see 
by the postscript that her ladyship 
has been fully occupied of late ? 

‘In what way ? 

‘In producing an heir to the 
title,’ said Finch, laughing; ‘I know 
now, Vere, that it will neither 
grieve nor astonish you.’ 

‘I have seen so much of life, 
Toby,’ replied Vere, ‘that I do not 
think anything would astonish me. 
I am certainly gratified to learn that 
Gertrude has been undeceived 
concerning me; but wonder how 
such a girl could be brought to 
accept such a husband.’ 

And as he spoke, perhaps with- 
out apparent pique, jealousy, or 
irritation, Vere’s memory recalled 
the znsouciance, the general bearing 
of Derinzy—his cultivated indo- 
lence and listlessness, as if it was 
too much trouble to think or 
breathe ; his fishy blue eyes, the 
repellent expression of which was 
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suggestive of the mad occhio ; and 
he remembered, too, the calm de- 
fiant insolence of the colonel when 
he taxed him with his ungentle- 
manly conduct on that morning in 
his quarters at Aldershot. 

‘And it is of such fellows as 
this our Hereditary legislators are 
made,’ thought Vere; ‘and Ger- 
trude is married to him. Well,’ he 
added mentally for the hundredth 
time, ‘to me it is nothing ; there 
are as good fish in the sea—and so 
forth.’ 

The love he had won at Mango 
Garden, and the awful sequel to that 
love, had made Vere a sadder and 
a wiser man, and had obliterated 
nearly all memory of the treatment 
to which Lady Templeton and her 
daughter had subjected him ; yet 
he could not help wishing the latter 
a better fate than being the wife of 
Jocelyn Derinzy. 

‘Why should I waste a thought 
on her?’ said he to Kyrle Des- 
borough. 

‘Ah, why indeed? unless it be 
that you are yet weak in that quar- 
ter, and can’t help it, and are trying 
to think, as Southey has it, 


‘All is not false that seems at first a lie.”’ 


‘I only hope that she may be 
happy, and that Derinzy will make 
her a good husband. I don’t 
believe the fellow possibly can, 
though.’ 

‘And then she will be sure to 
tire of him in a season or so.’ 

‘Well, we are going home soon.’ 

‘No association of ideas, I 
hope ?” 

*Kyrle, do you want your head 
punched ?’ 

‘Thanks, no; but what were 
you about to say ? 

‘That, as we are going home 
soon, I may as well get used to 
thinking of her as Lady Derinzy, 
as a married woman—for we may 
meet, are pretty sure to do so—as 
one belonging to another ; one on 
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whom my thoughts, if such occur, 
may never more rest. So, vive Ja 
bagatelle/ whether we meet or not. 
What are the odds ?” 

‘So long as you are happy. It 
is the right spirit in which to take 
the whole situation,’ said Kyrle 
Desborough cheerily. 

‘And while on this subject, to 
me it seems a marvel that you 
never think with regret of little 
Rosamund. You might have mar- 
ried her, you know.’ 

‘If she would have had me,’ 
laughed Kyrle, twirling his heavy 
moustache. 

‘Had you? The girl was un- 
disguisedly fond of you.’ 

*I daresay I should have made 
a good average husband.’ 

‘You can’t be that to her now.’ 

‘No, thank Heaven ; for matri- 
mony, Sir Herbert Vere, is not 
my 7éle, 

‘Nor mine now,’ said Vere. 

‘So you say, and perhaps think ; 
but concerning your future, it is 
impossible to foresee what is in 
store for you.’ 

‘True; Fate is as common to 
all as that the future is hidden 
from all,’ said Vere thoughtfully. 

So it was to be England once 
again. The farewell sermon to the 
departing troops had been preached 
at Up Park Camp; the farewell 
ball had been given at Admiral’s 
Pen—a ball by the governor, 
whose entertainments, as the re- 
presentative of majesty, answer to 
the Drawing-rooms of royalty, and 
cause a fever of anxiety, emulation, 
and excitement in the island ; the 
farewell dinner at the mess had 
passed away; the transport Ban- 
nockburn again lay within the Pali- 
sades in Kingston Harbour, with 
the blue-peter fluttering at the 
fore, and the morning of departure 
came. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


‘THE sound of the morning drum 
woke Herbert Vere from a dream, 
which he found to have been of 
Gertrude Templeton, and their 
meeting by the stile—a dream born 
doubtless of association of ideas ; 
for was he not going home—home 
to old England once more ? 

He sprang up to dress, and could 
hear the merry voices ofthe soldiers 
already gathering, accoutred and 
in marching order, in the barrack 
square ; and so lately had he re- 
tired to bed that he scarcely 
seemed to have closed his eyes at 
all, and memories of many a de- 
parture and embarkation came 
mingling to memory. 

It seemed but yesterday when 
he was quitting Bengal; and he 
remembered the farewell sermon 
in the cantonment church, the 
punkahs swaying to and fro over- 
head, alternately showing and con- 
cealing the preacher, while the 
birds in scores twittered about in 
the roof and at the open win- 
dows. 

During the small hours of the 
morning he had been sensible of 
the ‘row’ made by certain subs, 
who, after the ball, had never been 
to bed nor taken off their uniforms, 
but had filled up the intervening 
time by making a ‘ booby trap’ for 
one of their number, and teasing 
Toby Finch : for Toby was a good- 
natured fellow, who, at Aldershot 
and elsewhere, had permitted his 
brother youngsters to ‘draw’ him 
in his hut at night ; to sentry-box 
him—a pitiful joke, which consists 
in placing the box close to the vic- 
tim’s door, and shouting ‘ Fire !’ or 
so forth, that he may rush into it 
as into a trap ; by ‘making hay’ in 
his room—which consists in pulling 
everything to pieces; till even Toby 
at last turned on them, cudgelled 
some one, and fairly cut down 
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another with his sword, after which 
he had peace. 

So, amid the adjacent disturb- 
ances and shouts of laughter, no 
wonder it was that Vere’s short 
nap should have been a species of 
trance, in which, between sleeping 
and waking, his mind wandered 
away to other scenes and other 
forms and faces. 

The garrison adjutant and other 
officials came galloping on the 
ground, and the parade was 
speedily formed. Home was the 
word in every heart and on every 
lip, and all Kyrle Desborough’s 
men looked bright and cheerful, as 
the staff remarked. 

‘Oh, it is nothing to us,’ said 
Kyrle Desborough; ‘we of the 
Eighth are just the kind of fellows 
who can dance or sit up to any 
hour of the night, and be up as 
fresh as daisies at any hour the 
drum may beat in the morning,’ 

All the officers seemed very 
jolly—tthe effects of the governor’s 
ball, champagne, round-dancing, 
and unlimited flirtation were still 
rather apparent in the hazy bearing 
of some, especially in Tom Prior, 
who tried laboriously to wheel his 
company intoline by the pivot-flank. 

‘What the deuce are you about, 
Prior?’ asked Desborough angrily. 

‘Excuse me,’ said Prior, rapidly 
rectifying his mistake; ‘1 am not 
such a fool as 1 seem.’ 

‘I confess appearances are 
against you; and you, Finch, look 
sharp, please, in proving your 
company, and try to forget all 
about her.’ 

* Her—who?’ 

‘Why, the Creole girl you were 
so maudlin about at two this 
morning— 

‘ «To visit far Jamaica's shore, 
Had no kind angel deigned to move 
you, 

These laughing eyes had laughed no 

more, 


Nor Yarra lived to thank and love 
you,”’ 
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It was a merry parade, and a 
merrier march, when, preceded by 
the band of a West Indian regi- 
ment, the companies of the Eighth, 
followed by a ringing cheer from 
the troops in garrison, quitted 
Up Park Camp, and took their 
downward way towards Kingston 
Harbour, accompanied by crowds 
of capering darkies, performing 
around them a species of mazourka 
d@estasse, either inspired by the 
crashing music and the drums, 
or pleasure to get rid of some of 
the ‘buckra soldiers’ by any 
means. 

All were soon on board, and 
already the Bannockburn was get- 
ting up her steam. 

It seemed but as yesterday since 
Vere had stood upon her deck, 
and seen the white houses of 
Kingston and the mighty ranges 
of the Blue Mountains rise, as it 
were, like a scenic picture from the 
calm sheet of water that lies within 
the long and sheltering stretch of 
the Palisades—but yesterday ; and 
how much had happened since 
then ! 

He had loved and lost Virginia ; 
there had been the revolt, with its 
attendant atrocities and _ subse- 
quent punishments; there had been 
the marriage of Gertrude Temple- 
ton, and the birth of an heir to 
Viscount Derinzy ; there had been 
his own most unexpected succes- 
sion to rank and fortune, that made 
his recent promotion to a company 
seem a mere bagatelle; now all 
the past seemed a dream, a pano- 
rama, that had rolled away, and he 
was once more going home! 

On board the transport were 
two or three ripe garrison belles— 
belles that had bloomed fast in the 
Antilles, gay, pretty, and attractive, 
with their younger sisters, also 
going home and in high spirits. 

All these were quite ready to 
console Vere—a handsome young 
baronet—with whom they had 
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flirted and danced at the gover- 
nor’s balls, and those at the Ad- 
miral’s Pen. But their blandish- 
ments were exerted in vain; for 
something ofthe relations between 
Vere and the heiress of Mango 
Garden had been whispered abroad, 
and gave him an interest in their 
eyes which, perhaps, he might not 
have otherwise possessed. 

As the transport headed round 
the coast beyond Morant Point 
and the Red Cliffs, he saw the 
inlet of the sea and the fatal preci- 
pice that overhung it; the place 
where— but he shuddered, turned 
his eyes away; and when he 
looked again the scene ofthe tragedy 
was blended with, or lost among, 
the other features of the coast. 

‘Well, Vere,’ said Kyrle Des- 
borough, who had been observing 
him ; ‘it is a received maxim that 
everything in this world comes to 
an end sooner or later. Our sojourn 
in the Antilles has done so; and to- 
morrow we shall hear her Majesty's 
morning drum beaten on the high 
road to old England. We have 
had our last breakfast in Jamaica— 
breakfast with the butter—ugh !—in 
a state of liquefaction and thick- 
ened with dead flies ! 

‘We have fared worse in our 
time than we have done here in 
Kingston.’ 

‘I believe you, my boy. Doyou 
remember that morning in Luck- 
now, when, among other Indian 
luxuries, we had a cat curried and 
served up in rice and green chillies 
by your rascally kitmutghar ; and 
the bow-wow pie we shared with 
old Sir Hope Grant after the 
capture of Pekin ?” 

‘And now we go to Shorncliffe, 
thank Heaven, not Aldershot.’ 

‘Luckily for us,’ said Finch, 
joining them ; ‘ the newdrill in the 
Long Valley, amid whirlwinds of 
dust, and over the Fox Hills, 
would be too much for the brain 
after the West Indies.’ 
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‘I feel myself getting lazy for 
that sort of thing now,’ said Des- 
borough ; ‘ my mother was a Brady, 
Toby, and you know what the song 
says : 

«**Oh, I never was fitted for work, 
It was never a gift of the Bradys ; 

But I’d make a most elegant Turk, 

As I'm fond of tobacco and ladies,”’’ 


‘Or rather, you were fond of 
them,’ said Toby, feebly trying to 
smile, and looking rather pale and 
uncomfortable, for it was beginning 
to blow ; there was a heavy sea on, 
and the time was coming when he 
and other young subs who, for 
months past, had been shaving 
assiduously to have a moustache, 
forgot all about the performance. 

As the transport bore on, Vere’s 
field-glass enabled him to see, 
diminished to specs in the distance, 
the giant cabbage-trees that indi- 
cated the locality of Mango Gar- 
den ; after a time, they seemed to 
melt away intothe general greenery 
of the Guava Savannah, and with 
nightfall the ranges of the Blue 
Mountains were but a fading stripe 
upon the sea. 

Vere sometimes reflected, had 
the catastrophe —the black and 
cruel tragedy that shed such a 
blight upon him — not occurred ; 
had old Mr. Bellingham bestowed 
Virginia upon him, and all had 
been happiness and joy, would she 
now have been going home with 
him to England ; or must he have 
quitted the service and remained 
with her in the Antilles ? 

Under his new and changed cir- 
cumstances, with other interests to 
consider, the latter seemed an im- 
probability ; yet it was in vain that 
Vere strove vot to think of what 
might have been—to reflect and 
indulge in casuistry whenever he 
was alone, which in the crowded 
transport was an event that seldom 
occurred. 

‘But only think, Vere,’ said his 
particular chum Desborough, in re- 
ply to some such confidence, ‘ only 
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think, old fellow — England, after 
broiling at Up Park Camp—Eng- 
land, with a baronetcy and twelve 
thousand per annum in landed pro- 
perty ! By the gods of the Greeks, 
it is not a bad prospect.’ 

‘And she with whom I should 
have shared it all ?” 

‘She? asked Kyrle, as he took 
the cigar from his lips and eyed 
Vere with a comical air of per- 
plexity. 

* Yes.” 

‘Which ?” 

Vere crossed to the other side of 
the poopangrily, while Desborough 
laughed a little cynical laugh to 
himself, and followed him. 

‘Don’t be angry with me, Vere,’ 
said he, laughing again. 

‘You laugh, Kyrle,’ said the 
other; ‘but somehow there are 
times when, with all your donhomie 
and general flow of spirits, your 
laugh is not indicative of happi- 
ness.’ 

‘A laugh is generally supposed 
to be so.’ 

‘ But with you it seems to indi- 
cate some bitter memory.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Kyrle, not in the 
least annoyed by the tone of retort 
adopted by his friend. 

‘I would give a good round 
sum to see you thoroughly in love, 
Kyrle.’ 

* Again? 

‘Yes, again, if you will.’ 

‘And you call yourself my 
Sriend? Well, you would only 
waste your money; and I hope 
your friendly desires may never be 
gratified.’ 

‘You are an enigma.’ 

‘What headland is that?’ asked 
Desborough, to change a subject 
that always seemed distasteful to 
him; ‘hand me the binocular— 
thanks.’ 

It proved to be the Great Inagua 
or Heneaga Grande, the largest 
and most southerly of the Bahama 
archipelago, that rose like a streak 
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upon the transport’s port-bow—its 
dangerous coasts surrounded by a 
perilous wilderness of reefs—a soli- 
tary isle, the sole produce of which 
is salt from a vast pond in its in- 
terior. 

The cluster named the Caycos 
were passed next, and as they faded 
into the evening sea, all in the 
transport knew that the next land 
their eyes should see would be 
Europe ; and then all seemed to 
settle themselves down into their 
places for the homeward voyage. 

In rough weather the watch alone 
were on deck—the military watch, 
composed of one-third of the troops 
in their gray greatcoats—or a few 
of the cabin passengers, who, tired 
ofseclusion in their cabins, ventured 
upon the poop, or under the shel- 
ter of the break thereof, braving 
the wind and the foam or spoon- 
drift from the waves, and tumbling 
hither and thither, amid the laugh- 
ter of the seamen if they failed to 
clutch a rope or a belaying-pin. 

In fine weather sometimes the 
guns would be housed, drawn aside, 
and a part of the lower deck cleared 
for a quadrille ; or the band played 
on the poop when the setting sun 
was shining on the sea; and the 
merry voices of the ladies would be 
heard as they expressed their as- 
tonishment or pleasure, as a drove 
of shining dolphins went surging 
past, issuing from the bank of one 
wave, to plunge headlong into the 
bank of another ; or it might be a 
flight of flying-fish, perhaps to the 
number of hundreds, springing from 
the water, to drop into it again 
with the sound as of a shower of 
little stones falling on its surface. 

And times there were when, for 
the amusement of those in the 
cabin, the boatswain would pipe 
‘All hands to skylark,’ and every 
sailor amused himself for a brief 
space as he thought best. 

Then ‘ slinging the monkey ’ and 
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‘high kokolorum’ would ensue, with 
all their rough accompaniments of 
blows and bruises; but this, of 
course, was only in fine weather 
latitudes, as the great ship steamed 
steadily onward and homeward, 
and nightly the constellations of the 
tropics passed out of sight astern, 
and others ahead began to be 
hailed as old and familiar friends. 

*To the girls at home — God 
bless them!’ said Kyrle Des- 
borough, tossing off his wine, on the 
first Saturday night when the toast 
of ‘Sweethearts and wives’ was 
drunk in the mess-cabin ; ‘ afterall 
I have read of, seen of, heard of, 
and known of them, there is not a 
man in the Queen’s service—on 
earth perhaps—who loves them 
more than I do!’ 

‘By Jove, is that Kyrle Des- 
borough or the wine that speaks ?” 
exclaimed Toby Finch. 

‘ And I agree with Sterne, “ that 
the man who has nota sort of affec- 
tion for the whole sex is incapable 
of loving a single one as he ought 
to do.” 

‘ Bravo, Kyrle !’ said Vere ; ‘we 
shall begin to have hopes of you 
after all ? 

And after a time, when Des- 
borough saw his friend whirling in 
a waltz with one of the garrison 
belles aforesaid, to the music of 
one of Strauss’s measures, as dis- 
coursed by the banc on the poop 
one fine summer evening, he began 
to think, 

‘I shall also have hopes of you ; 
a rude shock, if not too violent, is, 
as some one says, good for the 
mental and physical system. “It 
stirs us up, dissipates lethargic ten- 
dencies, and sets us thinking in 
fresh directions, or striking out 
with renewed energies ;’ so cer- 
tainly the row with the niggers, and 
its contingent shock, have not been 
without an effect upon Vere of 
Ours.’ 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE universal belief that the first 
person singular is the sole person 
whom Nature has endowed with the 
moral and physical qualities requi- 
site for the perfect poking of a fire, 
has given to that operation a social 
dignity not otherwise its own. 
Closely associated with it, and not 
second to it in importance, is the 
adding of fuel to fire. The opera- 
tion, however, of putting coal on 
may be confided to a far lower order 
of intelligence than that necessary 
for the adequate execution of stir- 
ring. ‘The mistress or master of a 
fireside can view with comparative 
complacency the heaviest handed 
and least artistic piling-up of fuel 
on fire, where the mere attempt to 
grasp the poker on the part of 
anybody but her or himself excites 
the keenest apprehension. An out- 
cry against the very effrontery of the 
act is raised, leading to virulent 
vituperations if persisted in. Yet 
surely it is very doubtful whether 
as much delicate tact is not re- 
quired to add fuel to fire efficiently 
as to stir the smouldering embers 
into a blaze. A thoughtless shooting 
on of half the contents of the coal- 
scuttle at once upon an already 
overcharged grate is not only a 
reprehensible piece of stupidity, 
but, by putting out the fire, frustrates 
the purpose which the addition of 
coal is intended to foster ; whereas 
the judicious administration of car- 
boniferous particles, the filling-up 
with them of the little glowing hol- 
lows, and the careful banking up 
of the whole mass, leads to a glori- 
ous blaze with the smallest possible 
expenditure of force. The slightest 


stir after a supply thus bestowed 
instantly produces a state of incan- 
descence the most satisfactory. 

It is, therefore, rather curious to 
see that the art of adding fuel to fire 
is not held in equal respect with 
that of stirring it; for there are 
more ways than one of heaping 
coals into a stove; and there are, 
alas, far too many people who de- 
light in exercising their ingenuity 
in these same various fashions—the 
people who, from a moral and social 
point of view, are always adding 
fuel to fire. 

There are the people, for in- 
stance, who, catching sight of the 
slightest spark of scandal, instantly 
set to work to fan it into a blaze, 
and to add fresh particles of com- 
bustible matter from their own 
coal-cellars—dark and dubious 
storehouses, by the way, well fitted 
for their grimy contents. These are 
the people who, observing a dis- 
pute in which they are not the 
least concerned, take the first op- 
portunity of dropping in a few red- 
hot ill-timed words on one side or 
the other, and contrive, by thus 
adding fuel to fire, to create a con- 
flagration which no time this side 
the grave can subdue. There are 
the people, again, who, not having 
been present at the original strik- 
ing of the fatal light, are attracted 
by the general blaze, and, congre- 
gating as deeply interested spec- 
tators, lose no chance of adding 
their log or two to the fire. 

These various classes of people 
differ, too, in their modes of keep- 
ing up the caloric just as much as 
do those employed in attending to 
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our own parlour and drawing-room 
fires. We may gauge the amount of 
intelligence possessed on general 
subjects by Mary Jane according to 
the way she puts coal on: if she 
smothers the fire, and creates more 
smoke than flame by her heavy 
hand, we may safely say that her 
wits are not much brighter than 
the fire is immediately after she 
has fed it; and we may liken her 
to that clumsy personage who, 
from a blundering sort of vindic- 
tiveness, adds fuel to fire in such 
a coarse unreasoning manner that 
he defeats his own end, and swamps, 
by his evidently malicious inten- 
tions, the blaze he was hoping to 
kindle. Should Mary Jane or 
Thomas, on the other hand, per- 
form their duties skilfully, with an 
eye to the proper amount of coal 
requisite, we credit them with 
knowing what they are about, and 
in their turn find in them a parallel 
(although not a complimentary one) 
to those dexterous individuals who, 
by subtle tact, manage to add fuel 
to fire without anybody knowing it. 

These are the folks who go 
about dropping a little red-hot 
coal here, and a tiny spark there ; 
poking a little fireball into yonder 
hollow, and cramming a resinous 
fagot into the one on this side; 
creating no smoke to mark the spot 
upon which they are operating ; al- 
lowing no spluttering to betray 
their acts, but keeping up an ever 
enlarging mass of incandescence. 
All the fuel these folks use is 
perfectly dry, and ready for burn- 
ing; they keep no green wood 
or dusty coal in their stores; it 
is all tinderish, and will go like 
wildfire the instant it is added, 
even to dying embers. If, in their 
anxiety to kindle a large blaze, 
they are tempted sometimes to 
heap on too huge a log, have no 
fear that it will swamp the fire, the 
fuel will be too well seasoned for 
that ; or, if it be a little damp, they 
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will take care so to sprinkle it with 
some pungent sulphurous composi- 
tion, of which there is generally no 
lack in their own compositions, that 
a blaze is inevitable. Nor, again, 
will they hesitate, where there is 
perhaps a general indisposition to 
burn, about the matter in hand, so 
to bedaub it with resin, tar, and 
pitch, that combustion must fol- 
low ; the pitch being a favourite re- 
source when all other means of 
ignition appear likely to fail. 

Subtle adders of fuel to fire, 
these; dangerous from their very 
dexterity and illimitable resources, 
and very much to be guarded 
against. If it were not for them 
and their like who knows how 
much better a world this would be ; 
and how much less scandal and 
heart-burning, recrimination, vi- 
tuperation, lying, and _ evil-speak- 
ing, we should have to contend 
with! and by consequence how 
much less trouble and sorrow, not 
to say ruin and death! 

That there is no smoke without 
fire everybody knows; but who 
shall say what amount of fire exists 
that makes no smoke—that never 
gives a sign of its presence until it 
has consumed the very vital es- 
sence and heart of the substance 
wherein it has been kindled? a 
fire that, burning to a white heat, 
may be mistaken at a distance for 
something almost as innocent as 
snow, and only startling our un- 
wary trust into active caution when, 
too late, we find ourselves scorched 
and scarred irretrievably. 

The feeding of these feverish 
spots, which break out from time 
to time upon our social body, 
must obviously be a very delicate 
operation ; it will require the ut- 
most caution; for the fuel to be 
added to these fires must in itself 
be nearly up to the same tempera- 
ture, or, in an instant, up curls a 
wreath of smoke, a dark patch ap- 
pears, and the notice of the least 
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observant is immediately called to 
the supply of the fuel. Anything 
likewise that may have a tendency 
to damp the incandescence cannot 
be allowed to approach too closely, 
or the hissing and spluttering of 
steam will immediately betray the 
whereabouts of the fire, and of the 
possible attempt to replenish it. 
Malice and all uncharitableness, 
therefore, will have to be kept at 
a white heat, when dropped here 
and there upon the already kindled 
fire, if they are to do their work 
successfully and unobserved. The 
little scaly crust, too, which forms 
along the outer edges of the vol- 
cano, must not be destroyed, but 
left to tempt the unwary beyond 
the brink of firm standing ground. 

Hence, the lightest possible hand, 
combined with the most dexterous 
of aims, is requisite when pitching 
the little nobbly bits of virulence, 
spite, malice, and satire into the 
seething mass. In a word, only 
those possessed of the largest 
amount of Machiavellian ability 
can be accredited as trained mas- 
ters of the art of adding fuel to 
fire. So deep and subtle, indeed, 
must be the qualities of those 
who attempt to keep up confla- 
grations of the sort we are speak- 
ing of, that really the mere stirrer 
of a fire sinks into insignificance ; 
and certainly, at this social fire- 
side, if not at the actual and do- 
mestic one, we should be inclined 
to exalt the feeder over the stirrer ; 
for with the latter there is never 
any attempt to disguise his doings. 
He is proud of them, and makes 
an ostentatious display of what he 
considers his skill. 

‘Give me the poker,’ he cries ; 
‘T’'ll make a blaze for you in no 
time! I'll show you how to stir 
it up! And then—thrust, wrench, 
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crunch, whack, clatter—and ’tis 
done ; down goes the poker with 
a bang; and, turning his back 
upon the fire, he rubs his hands 
with self-complacent satisfaction. 
He considers he has done the right 
thing, and does not care who knows 
it. Surely, then, it must be a popu- 
lar error which puts a rough-and- 
tumble sort of rectifier of already 
existing burning difficulties like 
this above the head of the ingenious 
supplier of fuel, who, without noise 
or swagger, keeps alive what- 
ever of hot mischief is abroad. No, 
depend upon it, ladies and gentle- 
men, you are over tenacious about 
the use of the poker by others; 
the shovel and the shoot should 
be the instruments, the sight of 
which in strange hands might justi 
fiably raise your jealousy and ego- 
tism. 

Let who will stir the fire, we 
would say, so long as we may put 
the coal on! One process de- 
mands but the most moderate ca- 
pacity, the other the very highest ; 
yes, this would be our choice were 
we quite convinced that great capa- 
city is the most enviable of human 
gifts; but as it is we have some 
lingering notion that the axiom, as 
expressed bya great man lately de- 
parted, is the soundest one for fal- 
lible beings like ourselves to steer 
by. When Charles Kingsley wrote 
the line, 

‘ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 

clever,’ 
he felt in what need we stand, when 
great gifts are given us, of caution 
and judgment in their use, and how 
by misuse they, which come as a 
direct inheritance from the Most 
High, can be turned into weapons, 
seemingly put into our hands, by 
the father of all evil. 
W. W. FENN, 
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By RICHARD DOWLING. 
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PeruapPs the last man in all Eng- 
land likely to pay any attention to 
superstitious notions or fears was 
Edmund Crayford, who, with his 
wife Agnes and daughter Emily, 
lived at Hervey’s Dingle, in War- 
wickshire. When he was fifty, his 
only child thirteen, and his wife 
forty, he bought Hervey’s Dingle, 
a queer, dingy, low, rambling house 
at the bottom of a narrow glen 
which opened on a wooded plain. 
With the house went five hundred 
acres of fertile tillage and pasturage, 
and Edmund Crayford took to 
working this farm for his own 
amusement. His means were 
ample. He owned fields in Nor- 
folk and Kent, had money in the 
Funds, and yearly drew a handsome 
income out of a sugar plantation in 
the West Indies. 

Hervey’s Dingle got its evil air 
from a deplorable accident which 
had occurred there five years be- 
fore Edmund Crayford had entered 
into possession. The former pro- 
prietor had gone out early shoot- 
ing rabbits: they were too numer- 
ous about the place, and gave 
much trouble. The great burrow 
ate into the face of the eastern 
slope of the glen. The man, car- 
rying his gun across his body, 
ascended the slope and approach- 
ed the top of the hill. Suddenly 
a rabbit appeared between him and 
the sky. He raised his gun hastily 
and fired. The rabbit ran away un- 
injured, The man heard the groan 
of a human being; the figure of a lad 
staggered over the top of the ridge. 
The man saw the face, and the 
blood on the face, threw down his 


gun, and ran to the brow of the 
hill. The lad had fallen, face 
down. ‘Good God, George! My 
son George!’ cried the father, as he 
knelt beside the dying youth. 

The head and neck of the lad 
were pierced, and he was almost 
suffocated with the blood; but he 
raised himself on his elbow, and 
said, thinking nothing of himself 
and all of those who would remain 
after he had gone, ‘’Twas the 
cursed rabbits. Kiss my—hand, 
father. You won’t like the Dingle 
any more. Sell it. Take mother 
and the girls away. I owe ten 
pounds to William Scott—’ 

‘And your death to me, my boy, 
my child !” 

‘And my life and all else—to 
you, my father. Good-bye. Ugh! 
I thought ’twas daylight; but I’ve 
hurt my head. Good-night, papa.’ 

For nearly five years after this 
Hervey Dingle House lay idle, and 
fell into bad repair and worse re- 
pute. A tenant had been got for 
the land, but unti] Edmund Cray- 
ford took the farm and the house 
no one had slept in the latter since 
the family of the boy who was shot 
left it after his funeral. 

When Edmund Crayford took 
the Dingle farm and house he knew 
all about the fate of the last owner's 
son. Crayford did not lack hu- 
mane sentiments, but he was nei- 
ther imaginative nor sentimental. 
He regarded the fatal accident sim- 
ply as a fatal and deplorable acci- 
dent, but looked upon it as no more 
influencing the place where the un- 
lucky shot had been fired than ifit 
had occurred on the Pacific Ocean 
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or the plains of Central Africa. He 
had told the story to his wife, ac- 
companying his statement of facts 
with a running commentary of ridi- 
cule upon the local superstition. 
He was a man of strong will and 
powerful individuality. The idea 
that his wife might see things other- 
wise than as they presented them- 
selves to him never crossed his 
mind. He had been the law-giver 
to her for many years, and she the 
meek submissive vessel for all his 
thoughts. She never dreamed of 
questioning his wisdom or his will, 
and although she could not pass 
the scene of the calamity without 
an uneasy shudder, she hid her 
repugnance from him, and as time 
went on learned to familiarise her 
mind with daily dwelling in con- 
tact with this story. 

Now Edmund Crayford was sixty 
years of age, tall, rubicund, straight 
as an arrow, but failing a little 
in his lower limbs. He was taci- 
turn and somewhat stern, but not 
wanting in a rugged kind of ten- 
derness to the woman who had 
given her best years to him, and 
full of what he regarded as a dan- 
gerously proud love of Emily, his 
dark, pale, quiet-mannered daugh- 
ter, still unmarried and now three- 
and-twenty years of age. 

Before Mrs. Crayford had mar- 
ried Edmund Crayford she had 
surrendered to him not only her 
heart, but her whole intellect as 
well. As the years of their married 
life rolled away she gradually grew 
more and more submissive. Now, 
when she was no longer young and 
he was growing old, she leaned 
still more implicitly upon him. 
Twenty-five years ago she had 
been jealous of his love, for she 
loved him and him only, though 
she had had other lovers ; now she 
was jealous of his regard, for in 
him was wound up the whole his- 
tory of her love, the one love of 
her life, and when he was gone 
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life would be a blank until the 
grave. She was not above the 
middle height of women, pale, soft 
in her ways, and timorously sym- 
pathetic. 

Emily had the tall form of her 
father and the quiet manners of her 
mother. Her eyes were shy, hazel- 
gray, with now and then a quick 
gleam of something which seemed 
only to want fanning to develop 
into fire. Her forehead was broad 
and smooth, her nostrils delicate 
and very refined, and her hands 
long, slender, languid, and plead- 
ing in their motion. She chose 
serious colours in her dress, and 
wore her dark-brown hair drawn 
severely close across her forehead 
and held back with a high comb, 
which, looking like a coronet, gave 
her head a half Greek, half regal 
outline well suited to her regular, 
still features. 

She had lived a lonely life at the 
Dingle: not that she felt or knew 
it was lonely; she had had no ex- 
perience of anything more varied 
or exciting since she had come to 
live here. Her father was com- 
pletely absorbed in country pur- 
suits. He took a deep interest in 
farming and stock, would go a hun- 
dred miles to see a good specimen 
of a pet breed of cow or sheep, 
hunted and shot, and went to hunt- 
ing dinners and presided at farmers’ 
clubs, was a freemason and went 
to lodge, but never came to Town 
and rarely was present at any ball 
or party ; indeed, he felt impatient 
of women’s company, and avoided 
their society as much as possible. 
Thus it fell out that for one in her 
position there were few girls in 


. Warwickshire who saw less of her 


own sex than Emily Crayford, only 
child and heiress of Edmund Cray- 
ford, of Hervey’s Dingle, near 
Leamington. 

But if Mr. Crayford went little 
into society, he now and then open- 
ed his doors to his friends, and in 
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the hunting and shooting seasons 
Dingle House was not often a week 
without a guest. Mr. Crayford did 
not get on well with his wife’s peo- 
ple ; his wife had grown to care 
even less for society than her hus- 
band, and the result was that few 
people stayed at the Dingle, save 
his own male friends, who were 
chiefly men of about his own stand- 
ing in years. 

Among those who occasionally 
occupied a guest’s room at the 
Dingle was Sir Luke Standish Rus- 
sell, a poor Hampshire baronet. 
The ancestors of the baronet had 
fought in two crusades, and figured 
in many a bloody field within the 
rocky shores of their own island 
home ; but having been unlucky in 


: their political alliances, their house 


had never prospered greatly, and 
they had fallen in for little crown 
grants of royal lands or fat abbey 
pasturages. Hence Sir Luke found 
himself with possessions little 
greater than the Hervey Dingle 
farm, and of a rent-roll lacking con- 
siderably of two thousand a year. 
But Fortune had been liberal in 
another mood, and to the owner of 
the tumbledown castle inherited by 
generations of his race had given a 
large and healthy family, which, he 
was wont to boast, drawing some 
consolation from the coincidence, 
corresponded almost exactly in 
age and sex with the group of 
princes and princesses who owe 
first allegiance of blood to the per- 
son of the august lady ruling over 
this loyal empire. His eldest son 
was in a mere marching regiment, 
with a beggariy allowance of two 
hundred a year; the second had 
graduated in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, and accepted a consulship 
somewhere in South America ; and 
the third, James, born 1850, hav- 
ing displayed in youth. a taste for 
theatrical representations, now lived 
in London on an allowance of one 
hundred and twenty pounds per 
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annum, and the hope, weekly de- 
ferred, of having one of his nu- 
merous Society comedies accepted 
by a West End house, or, failing 
this, getting a melodrama played 
at the Wessex across the water. 
James Russell was ofthe medium 
height, dark in complexion, very 
shy, and very enthusiastic. His 
disposition was impulsive, and, like 
most men of ardent natures, the 
majority of his impulses were good. 
Although a younger son of a poor 
Hampshire baronet, it never once 
crossed his mind that Fate had 
in this matter ordered his lot 
hardly. He fortified himself with 
quasi-republican notions, and held 
with Burns that the man’s the man 
for all that; that labour is the head 
fountain of dignity, and that every 
man ought to work, ought to be 
able to show his raison d’étre in 
deeds. Let nobles help to guide 
the State, and county gentlemen 
act as magistrates and grand jurors; 
let younger sons take to the army, 
navy, Church, law, literature; let 
working men be working men, and 
soon. Where he did quarrel with 
Fate was, that it produced such an 
inferior, ignorant, and generally 
obtuse set of theatrical managers, 
who did not know a good comedy 
when they saw it, and could not be 
made to feel the force of the points 
in a thrilling melodrama, when these 
points were as plain as the bull’s- 
eyes on the targets at Wimbledon. 
He believed in Man and declared 
his belief; when accused of not at 
all believing in the genus theatrical 
manager, he admitted the justice 
of the impeachment, and declared 
that the exception proved the rule. 
He had been a visitor to the 
house in Hervey’s Dingle, and had 
grown communicative to Emily 
Crayford ; had imparted to her his 
high estimate of man and man’s 
mission, and had likewise filled her 
heedful ears with strong rhetoric 
against the unworthy human mon- 
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sters who guarded the portals of 
theatrical fame, and hurled back 
conscious merit into the night of 
despair. 

It was not often Emily Crayford 
met at the Dingle a genius with a 
grievance. Her nature, like his, 
was dark, shy, sympathetic. She 
felt more interested and at rest 
when he was her father’s visitor 
than at any other time. He was 
so gentle to her, so generous to all 
the good world, and fierce against 
all evil men and things, that he 
stirred the deepest depths of her 
nature, and seemed to give her the 
air of a wider world to breathe. 
He had, too, little anecdotes of 
London’s great men. Poets, paint- 
ers, statesmen, judges, discoverers, 
apostles of science—all passed in 
procession through his talk, and 
held the girl interested as she had 
never been by any other man. 
Then, against this background of 
splendid familiarity with illustrious 
names, stood his own grave figure, 
full of all nobility, and most sadly 
wanting in success, and wanting in 
success because of no fault of his 
own, but because of the blind ig- 
norance and dense stupidity of 
men whose duty it was to encourage 
genius, but whose crass jealousy 
led them to exclude fair-play to 
obvious greatness. 

While he stayed at the Dingle 
she thought little of these things ; 
it was enough to hear him talk and 
see the chivalric light of a moral 
knight errant in his dark eyes. But 
when he had returned to London 
she mused upon him and his 
wrongs until it was pain to think 
of him and pain to forget, and 
there was no wholesomeness or 
savour in life unless he were near. 
She did not know that this was 
love, or, if not, that it only wanted 
the pressure of his lingering fingers, 
the sigh, and the unresisted kiss, to 
make the trying sweetness perfect. 

But he knew how matters lay. 
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The Dingle had become his soft 
haven of repose. For two or three 
years he had turned his face thither 
when he was elated with a great 
hope or depressed by a great dis- 
appointment. Ifhe got a letter of 
introduction to a manager, he de- 
posited it and a comedy at the 
theatre, and then ran away to War- 
wickshire, to tide over the weary 
days of suspense, and build airy 
castles in the may-sweetened lanes, 
or in the autumnal richness of the 
corn-lands. And to Emily he told 
all things. 

‘You know,’ he once said to her, 
insincerely justifying himself, ‘ your 
father and mine have been such 
old friends, that I like to treat you 
as a very dear sister or—cousin. 
May I?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘And do you like to hear all my 
rubbish ?” 

‘Rubbish! Well, I like to hear 
anything you may wish to tell me.’ 

‘And—and suppose I did get a 
play accepted, and it turned out a 
great success, would you come up 
to London and see it? I could be 
in your box until they called for 
the author ; and then, after bowing, 
I’d run back to your box again, 
Emily. Would you like that, 
Emily ? 

In a very low voice, and with 
eyes fixed on the golden moss 
covering the trunk of the tree on 
which they sat— 

‘Yes; but—’ 

‘But what ?’ 

‘But father never takes us to 
London.’ 

James Russell tore up a handful 
of the moss, and crushed it between 
his two hands until he had rounded 
it into a ball. Then he threw it 
with all his force down the slope in 
front of them, and was silent for 
awhile. A blue ribbon which hung 
down her back had got awry; he 
put it straight. A corner of her 
necktie was turned in; with deli- 
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cate touches he smoothed it out. 
Her hands were clasped in her lap ; 
one of his stole to them and 
hovered over them on the pretence 
of adjusting a sleeve, and then 
settled down on them as softly as 
the shadow of a leaf upon a flower. 
He cleared his throat, and drew his 
hat over his eyes, and leaned his 
head towards her, as though a wind 
were blowing across them. 

‘ Emily.’ 

Silence. 

‘ Emily.’ 

‘Well? so faintly spoken that it 
might have been the tardy echo of 
a word whispered long ago. 

‘ Suppose my play was a success, 
would you come, Emily, to Lon- 
don with me ?’ 

Silence. 

‘Emily, my love.’ 

Silence still. 

And then a great long kiss and 
sighs, and then a grateful silence, 
his arm around her waist, her hand 
in his, her heart beating against 
his side, and beating all for him. 

So it was she knew that what 
had been was love, wanting the 
magic touch of lips that had spoken 
of love; so her heart was filled out 
with a strange deep joy, like one 
who wanders allday through woods, 
feeling the burden of loneliness, but 
never knowing what the burden is, 
until when weary he starts and 
pauses to hear a great music in the 
valley, and breaking through the 
screen of leaves sees arches of tri- 
umph and a festival of peace, and 
hears drums and bugles coming 
from the war with gallant tunes, 
and from the people shouts of joy. 

She lay awake half that night 
thinking of love and him, of him 
and love. When she awoke next 


morning she felt as though all the 
barren dust of earth were vanished, 
and the mellow fruit-time of the 
world were at hand. 

She saw him waiting for her 
under her window, and hurried, and 
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then delayed, and reproached her- 
self for delaying, and left her room 
in haste, but paused for nothing in 
the hall, quickly approached the 
front door, then drew back as if 
surprised in something she should 
not do, crept out by a back way, 
and ran towards where he walked 
upon the terrace. But when she 
saw him she stood quite still. His 
back was towards her, his face to- 
wards the front door. His back 
was towards her, and he stood and 
stood, and took no notice of her. 
Her dog ran by. ‘Come here, 
Juno.’ 

‘Emily He was now holding 
her hand and looking into her 
downcast face. ‘I thought you’d 
never come. It’s an hour to break- 
fast. Will you have these flowers ? 
Shall we walk down the Dingle to 
the pool? I feel as though some 
one had made me a present of all 
the world, and I wanted you to 
come and admire this little bit of 
it and keep it for yourself for ever ; 
sunshine and sky and trees and 
birds and streams—all to be for 
ever as it is now.’ 

But when the matter came to 
Mr. Crayford’s ears, he stormed 
and raged, and would not be ap- 
peased. He felt doubly bitter 
against young Russell. It seemed 
as though the latter had abused his 
hospitality. What! a pauper for 
his daughter! A man without posi- 
tion, profession, income! It was 
monstrous! And to think that this 
young man, who had always been 
made welcome to his house, could 
behave in such a dishonourable 
manner! Could make so base a 
use of a friendliness shown to him 
purely out of regard to his father, 
and because of no merit of his 
own! Merit of his own! Pretty 
merits he had! A pauper radical ; 
a penniless vagabond play-actor! 
True, he came of a good stock, but 
that was no merit of his, and he 
had done all he could to ruin the 
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prestige of his family by associating 
with the scum of London, and hold- 
ing intercourse with those pesti- 
ferous republicans with their Rights 
of Man treason and their anti- 
church profanities ! Let him never 
once again dare to cross the thresh- 
old of the Dingle House ; let his 
name never be mentioned in the 
house which he had sought to 
wound in its most sacred interest. 

This tirade was not delivered to 
either young Russell himself or to 
Emily, but before Mrs. Crayford, 
upon Mr. Crayford’s getting a letter 
from the young man asking if Mr. 
Crayford would be opposed to the 
writer as a son-in-law, supposing he 
were able to make a very material 
advance in his worldly prospects. 

Mrs. Crayford listened in silence 
and in pain. Her own feeling was 
that Emily would have more money 
than enough for both. She knew 
that the girl had given her whole 
heart to Russell; for mother and 
daughter were good friends, and 
Emily had confided all to her 
mother on the condition that no- 
thing of it was to reach the father’s 
ears until James wrote. The mo- 
ther felt that Russell had gentle 
blood, a blameless character, good 
looks, and kind manners. The 
girl had the money and he had 
blood, and they loved each other, 
so, why should it not be? But 
Edmund Crayford was her lord and 
master, and when he spoke she felt 
bound to follow his will, although 
she did so with a heavy heart and 
reluctant feet. 

Mr. Crayford was not a hard- 
hearted man. He, indeed, rarely 
appealed to his heart. He prided 
himself on the possession of sound 
practical common sense, and to his 
mind sound practical common 
sense was all that any man had 
need of to direct his mind or govern 
his action. He loved his daughter in 
his own fashion, but he could not 
for a moment admit that giving her 
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to a man like Russell would be a 
sign of wisdom, or a prudent way 
of proving his love. He knew 
better than she what was good for 
her, and he had not the smallest 
intention of letting her own feelings 
or this young man make a fool of 
her. He was no casuist, nor did 
he trouble himself much with com- 
plicated mental problems. Upon 
reading Russell’s letter he had 
made up his mind to put a stop to 
this folly, and accordingly wrote 
the young man a decisive letter. 
Regard to the offender’s father and 
the old friendship between the 
baronet and himself caused him to 
moderate greatly the force of his 
written words. He formally ac- 
knowledged the offer and the hon- 
our it did him and his daughter. 
He pointed out quietly but firmly 
the position of the aspirant, and 
wound up by declaring a little 
hotly that, ‘ Neither now nor at any 
other time could I think of accept- 
ing the proposal you make; and as 
you are a man of honour and come 
of an honourable family I hope 
you will respect my decision, and 
abstain from communicating in any 
way with Miss Crayford for the 
present.’ 

After the despatch of this letter 
a month passed, and nothing fur- 
ther was heard of James Russell 
by Mr. Crayford. The mother had 
informed her daughter of the pur- 
port of that letter. Emily received 
the news without betraying any 
emotion or uttering a word. Her 
face grew a shade paler, but other- 
wise she remained unchanged. 
The days went on, and still Emily 
showed no sign, save that the pale- 
ness which had at the first been 
transient now became permanent. 
The quick sight of the mother 
noticed too that the girl’s eyes 
were often weak and red in the 
mornings, and that she shunned 
the sunlight and grew more attach- 
ed to solitude. 
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One night, as the mother passed 
the girl’s door she heard a sob, and 
going in found Emily on her knees 
by the bed. The mother raised 
her. 

‘My child, my child, you will 
kill yourself. Won't you talk to 
me?” 

‘ He’s going away to his brother 
in America. I’m so miserable and 
so lonely. I wish I were dead. 
Go away, mother; go away. I 
shall be better alone. Did you 
love my father?” 

‘My child, my darling child 

‘If you loved him as I love 
James you will know how I feel. 
But, mother, go. I am tired, and I 
only tire you with my useless talk. 
He is going in a few weeks, mo- 
ther, and I'll never think of any one 
else—never, mother. Oh, never! 
When you loved my father when 
you were young—you will remem- 
ber—but I’m only talking useless 
talk, and you are tired, mother ; go. 
I shall go to bed and forget all—if 
I can sleep.’ 

‘ Emily, my only child ! 
you will make yourself ill. 
that is your father’s step. 
might hear. Hush! 

‘He is gone to his room now, 
mother. Suppose when you loved 
him long ago you heard him pass 
you by that way, and you knew he 
was going away for ever—for ever. 
No, mother, I won't cry now. I 
couldn't if I tried. I think I’m 
angry.’ 

‘With me, my darling child ? 

‘No,mother. With something— 
I don’t know what; it’s hardly my 
father. Good-night, little mother. 
I'll go to bed now, and be down 
to breakfast. Good-night, little 
mother. You must go now.’ 

Some hint of the girl’s condition 
must have reached her father 
through Mrs. Crayford, for he was 
more restless and irascible than 
usual, shunned the house, said 
little to any one, and made curt re- 


Hush! 
Hush! 
He 
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plies to questions. Emily had 
never spoken to him about the 
matter, nor he to her. When he 
was angry he stormed, and he 
would have preferred an interview 
of violent reproaches and tears to 
this meek protest of sad eyes and 
languid gentleness. He professed 
a horror of scenes, but had no ob- 
jection to a row when it was a row 
of his own provoking. As soon as 
he had despatched the letter to 
young Russell he made up his 
mind to ignore altogether the fact 
of the proposal, and in some ob- 
scure way he fancied others would 
follow his example. To Mrs. Cray- 
ford had been intrusted the duty 
of telling their daughter that James 
Russell had asked leave to pay his 
addresses to her, and had been 
peremptorily refused. Mr. Crayford 
was too proud to ask how matters 
stood between the two young peo- 
ple, and mother and daughter knew 
him too well to dream of pleading 
against his determination. But 
now his own eyes, arm them as he 
might against observation, could 
not help seeing the hopeless car- 
riage of the girl and the weary las- 
situde of her manner. He chafed 
under the mute reproach of her 
dejection. Of late poachers had 
been making free with his pre- 
serves, and he now tried to bury 
his home trouble in violent anger 
and active measures against those 
nocturnal marauders. 

As the period of Russell’s depar- 
ture for South America approached 
Mr. Crayford gave himself almost 
wholly up to his gun and his farm. 
All day he was out attending a fair, 
inspectinga new threshing-machine, 
or on a neighbour’s ground, or 
superintending the labourers on 
his own. 

At the foot of the Dingle was 
the Pond, and just beyond the 
Pond the thicket sacred to phea- 
sants. One night the poachers 


came there, and no fewer than 
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seven brace of birds were missing 
next day. Mr. Crayford was in a 
rage such as he rarely indulged in. 
At bottom he did not grudge the 
birds just now. James Russell 
was to sail ina week. Emily dis- 
played symptoms of still deeper 
melancholy, and the father felt 
glad of something that he might 
talk loudly and angrily about, and 
of an excuse for not going back to 
the drawing-room after dinner. 
These scoundrelly poachers had 
come early in the night, and, by 
Jove, he himself should look after 
them, and he would. So every 
evening he shouldered a double- 
barrelled gun when dinner was 
over, and walked the thicket in no 
enviable mood. 

He did not mean to shoot those 
men. He simply desired to show 
them that they could not continue 
their courses. So he loaded one 
barrel with blank to frighten them 
should they appear, and the other 
barrel with duck-shot for his own 
defence should they attack him. 

One Friday evening he left the 
house in better spirits than usual. 
Itwas close upon nine o’clock. The 
sky was overcast with rugged 
clouds that now and then let the 
full moon through to show the 
whole landscape in a soft silver 
calm. <Alow ali was breathless, 
not a blade of grass moved in 
the still air; but aloft a breeze 
blew, hurrying the torn clouds to- 
wards the south. With his gun 
over his shoulder, the old man 
made a fine figure in the irregular 
waves of moonlight as he walked 
towards the thicket beyond the 
Pond. It was Friday evening, and 
on Monday young Russell would 
sail for foreign parts; on Tuesday 
there would be a hundred leagues 
of land and a hundred leagues of 
sea between the presumptuous 
youth and the foolish girl. That 
would be well. 

He had now passed the Pond, 
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and paused close to the thicket, 
about thirty yards from the gap in 
the hedge. 

Yes, on Tuesday both of these 
silly young people would know 
that there was no further use for 
hope, and he would not be troubled 
by the thought that this young 
man was merely biding his time in 
London until he, Crayford, should 
be worn out or cajoled into con- 
sent to a monstrous proceeding. 

How dark it was when suddenly 
the clouds came across the moon! 
Not a bad night for those poachers 
if they thought of coming; they 
could see their way in the moon- 
light and work in the dark. 

Hist! What was that? Foot- 
steps crushing the brambles in 
the thicket. They were coming 
towards the gap, with a view, 
no doubt, of seeing if they were 
watched from the house-side of 
the preserve. 

Hist! They were within a few 
yards of the gap, stealing softly— 
the scoundrels, the ruffians! Now 
was the time to give them a lesson 
they wouldn’t forget in a hurry. 

Ready! Right blank, left shot. 
How dark! still bright enough to 
see the foremost man in the gap. 
There he is as plain as eyes ever 
saw. A powerful hulking-looking 
ruffian, but impossible to identify 
at such a distance in the dark. If 
the moon would only come out. 
Challenge him ! 

‘Who's that ?’ 

No answer. No movement. 

‘Who's that in the gap there, I 
say ?” 

Still no reply. 

‘This is my place. You are in 
my preserve after nightfall. Come 
for my pheasants, no doubt. Give 
me your name and address at once, 
or come out and go with me to 
the house.’ 

The man in the gap drew his 
figure together, and retreated a step 
without saying a word. 
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Mr. Crayford cocked his gun. 
At the click the man retreated 
another pace. Mr. Crayford ad- 
vanced and raised the gun to his 
shoulder. 

‘If you don’t speak, I'll fire. 
I'll have no more poaching here, 
my fine fellow. Speak, or I'll 
mark you for the police,’ cried Mr. 
Crayford, adding mentally, ‘I'll 
frighten him if he doesn’t give me 
his name. He won't be in a hurry 
to come again if he sees a flash, 
and thinks I’ve nearly marked him 
for the police.’ 

The man continued to retire 
cautiously, still keeping his front 
to the old man. 

Mr. Crayford increased his 
speed, the other stepped quickly 
backward. 

‘One, two,’ counted Mr. Cray- 
ford. ‘One—two—three.’ 

Bang! 

The clouds drifted quickly away, 
and the white moonlight gleamed 
upon the white smoke. 

Mr. Crayford stepped rapidly 
aside, and bent and looked under 
the smoke. 

For a moment the figure of the 
man was clearly revealed ; then it 
tottered. A dull cry broke the 
silence following the report of the 
gun. The man staggered, stood 
upright again, staggered forward, 
and throwing up his hands fell in 
theclear moonlight, and lay motion- 
less in the undergrowth. 

‘ My God, I gave him the wrong 
barrel! A charge of duck at 
five-and-twenty paces! Any one 
here ? Help—for God’s sake, help ! 
I’ve shot a man ! 

Paralysed by horror, he dropped 
his gun and leaned on it. He 
could not have stirred to save his 
own life. A little behind him, 
only a few hundred yards, was the 
spot where in the early morning 
that father had fired, and by ac- 
cident shot his own son. Now 
had he fired merely to frighten a 
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trespasser, and the man had fallen, 
and he had found that in his ex- 
citement he had mistaken the 
trigger and discharged the wrong 
barrel, giving this man who showed 
no sign of attacking him the charge 
which was intended to be used 
only as a last desperate resource 
to preserve his own life. It was 
too horrible! Was no one near? 
None of the servants to succour 
the fallen man? He could not 
move. He could scarcely keep 
his feet. What should he do? 
His legs had often threatened to 
fail him, but now all their strength 
was gone. What should he do? 
Fire off the other barrel in the air, 
and call out for help again. 

Bang ! 

‘Help there! 
There’s a man shot here. 
I say!’ 

To save his life he could not 
have moved his feet. Every mo- 
ment he expected his trembling 
knees would give way beneath him, 
and that he would sink prone and 
helpless. 

Again he shouted, and at last 
heard the sound of feet approach- 
ing. The servants had heard the 
reports ; missed their master, and 
were now hurrying in search of 
him. 

‘Bailey,’ said he, when the 
steward came up to where he 
stood, ‘I fired a shot-charge in- 
stead of a blank into the gap ata 
man, and he fell, and something 
has gone wrong with my legs and 
I can’t move. Take Dandridge 
with you, and bring the man to 
the house, and send some one with 
the dog-cart for Dr. Fields, and 
send John to me to help me. I can’t 
walk, Bailey, without help. Don’t 
stand there, but do what I tell you. 
D’ye hear me, sir? No gaping at 
me. I shall be all right in a few 
hours ; go at once and see to him. 
Take all care of him. Bring him 
in the back way, and put him ina 


Help, I say! 
Help, 
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back room. Here, John, that’s it; 
but I can’t walk quickly. I hope 
it isn’t that scoundrel Turner I’ve 
shot. Let the ladies know nothing 
until I tell them. Slowly, John— 
damme, John! can’t you do better 
than that? I’ve got my death, I 
think.’ Then suddenly he remem- 
bered something. ‘ Turner,’ he 
muttered ; ‘it can’t be Turner. It 
can’t be any of that gang. I saw 
it! Isawit! Not one of Turner's 
or any ofhis gang. It was white— 
white in the moonlight as he fell. 
Good heavens, what have I done?’ 

Painfully and laboriously the old 
man tottered up the glen, leaning 
on the shoulder of the footman. 
John carried the gun ; and as Mr. 
Crayford went he muttered and 
mumbled to himself. 

It took him half an hour to reach 
the house. His wife, pale with 
alarm and wistful with expectation, 
stood in the doorway with a shawl 
over her head. 

* What has happened, Edmund ?” 
she asked tremulously ; ‘ what has 
happened? Are you hurt ? 

‘No, no; not hurt. Come in; 
I want to speak with you. Give 
me the gun, John; I can carry it 
now, and take care of myself. Let 
me know when—when /¢/ey come.’ 

He took the gun by the muzzle, 
and, leaning on his wife, drew it 
clanking after him until he reached 
the dining-room. The table had 
been cleared, and the long dark 
oak-panelled room lay in a deep 
gloom save where, in brackets by 
the huge chimney-piece, four can- 
dles burned. 

Mr. Crayford closed the door, 
and, with feet still tottering and 
feeble, led the way to the fire- 
place. 

‘ Agnes,’ he said, turning round, 
dropping her arm, and facing her 
as they reached the fireplace, ‘I 
saw a man in the pheasant gap ; 
took him for a poacher ; intended 
giving him a fright with a blank 
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a full charge of duck into him at 
five-and-twenty paces!’ His face 
was deadly white, and his hands 
and legs shook so that the butt end 
of the gun rattled on the polished 
floor. 

She retreated from him a mo- 
ment, and then threw her arms 
around his neck, sobbing, 

‘My husband! my husband !’ 

‘Keep back from me, Agnes ; 
there may be blood on my hands.’ 

‘No, no, no! she moaned, 
clinging more closely to him. 
‘You did not intend to kill; you 
did not intend to hurt him. And 
he had no business there. Of 
course he must have been one of 
those horrid poachers.’ 

‘No poacher. After I fired I 
looked down under the smoke and 
saw—saw in the white light of the 
moon as he fell—saw his hand— 
saw the man throw up his hand as 
he fell, and it was no poacher’s! 
I saw it as plainly as I see your 
face now. A white hand in the 
white moonlight. No poacher’s 
hand—a white hand!’ He shud- 
dered, dropped the gun, which fell 
with a loud crash, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

‘Sit down. Sit down, my love ; 
sit down and rest.’ She brought 
a chair and forced him into it, and 
fetched swiftly some wine and 
made him drink. 

‘I told them to carry him here, 
and go with all speed for Fields. 
Where’s Emily? I hear them on 
the path. Where’s Emily? It 
won’t do to have her meet them. 
Call her, and let her be here, at 
once. They will take him in the 
back way and lay him in one of 
the back rooms ; and this is most 
out of the way ofthat. Call Emily, 
Agnes.’ 

Mrs. Crayford leftin haste. She 
was anxious to shield her daughter 
from any rade shock. The girl 
was far too weak and too depressed 
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to bear more sorrow and coming 
so suddenly. 

Mr. Crayford could hear the 
bearers as they passed the gravel 
path in front of the dining-room 
window. He covered his face 
with his hand, and sank into a dull 
reverie. Thank Heaven, things 
were not with him as they had 
been with his predecessor years 
ago inthis place. Fate had denied 
him a son, but also denied him 
the awful pain endured by that un- 
happy father. It might be that 
this unlucky man was dead; but 
at least the victim was a stranger 
to him and his. 

So deeply was he occupied in 
his reflections that he did not no- 
tice the entrance of his wife and 
daughter. They approached softly 
without arousing him. They stood 
before him, looking at his bent 
white head, his figure subdued by 
horror. To the daughter the mo- 
ther had said no more than that, 
by a lamentable accident, the old 
man had wounded some unknown 
person, who was now being con- 
veyed to the house. Five full 
minutes they stood thus, silent. 
Then the door opened, and a maid- 
servant came in. She, too, was 
white and full of fear. She hesi- 
tated a moment, and then advanced 
and spoke : 

‘The doctor has come, sir, and 
is with him. He is alive still.’ 

Without raising his head, the 
old man asked, 

‘In what room have they put 
him ?” 

‘In his own.’ 

‘His own!’ The old man flung 
down his hands in vague horror. 
‘His own! What do you mean ? 

He tottered to his feet, and stood 
with his back to the light, glaring 
with bloodshot eyes that shone 
terribly out of his blanched face. 

The mother sank into a chair, 
breathing heavily. The pale daugh- 
ter leaned one hand on the table 
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and turned her face —vacant for 
indefined misery—from the maid 
to her father. 

‘ Hisown! What do you mean ? 

‘His own, sir. The small one 
behind the billiard-room.’ 

The old man paused, passed 
his hand slowly across his forehead, 
and said, with a weary attempt at 
a smile, 

‘Come, I thought it was my legs 
were going, but it is my head. 
What do you mean by saying, 
“His own behind the _ billiard- 
room”? That—that used to be 
Mr. James Russell’s. Have they 
put the wounded man in Mr. James 
Russell's room ? 

The maid started back with a 
wild scared look. She threw her 
apron over her head, and uttered 
a sob. 

‘What do you mean ?” 

*O sir!’ 

‘Am I mad? or do you hear 
me and refuse to answer ?” 

‘O madam, take her away! 
Take Miss Emily away, madam!’ 

‘Father, may I goto him? Jane, 
leave us. Father, may I go and 
see him? It can dono harm now. 
May I go, father? Ah, mother, 
ask may | go and see James before 
he dies ?” 

‘ My head is gone. I must be 
mad. Agnes, what is all this? 
Why did you let Jane go before 
she told me?” 

‘Father, on my knees 

“No, no, child ; don’t curse me! 
I did not knowit washe. Get up.’ 

*O father, may I go?’ 

‘Get up, child, and don’t curse 
me.’ 

‘No, no, no, my father ; but he is 
dying. I did not know James was 
coming; indeed, I did not. He 
came only to see—only to see the 
house once more, I am sure, before 
he went away. MayI go and see him 
now before he goes away—farther 
—farthest of all? May I, father 


’ 





O dear mother, speak for me! I 
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love him, and he is dying, and— 
and, O my mother, speak for me! 
Make it your own case before— 
befcre you married.’ 

‘My child! my child! Agnes, 
speak to the child, and do as you 
think well; my head is gone. 
James Russell! Agnes, bid her 
go. Agnes, go with her, and bring 
me word.’ 


It is a month later. A man and 
a woman are in the drawing-room 
of Dingle House. The man is 
pale and weak. He sits in an 
easy-chair, she by his side. His 
face is seamed and scarred, and 
under the sleeve of his right arm 
there is a swelling, as though he 
wore a stout bandage. The sun- 
light is bright abroad, and the face 
of the girl, although pale and a 
little careworn as with watching, is 
very bright too. In his left hand 
he holds her right. On the third 
finger of her left hand is a single 
ring—four rubies and one large 
diamond in a simple band. He 
plays with the ring, twisting it round 
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her slender finger. After a while 
he raises the hand, and first kisses 
it and then the ring. 

‘Emily, wasn’t it good of your 
father to get this ring for me when 
he knew I could not go for it or 
write for it myself? 

‘Yes, James.’ 

‘ It was only last night he told me 
it was by my hand being white that 
he knew I was no poacher. Yet, 
Emily, although I did not come to 
steal his pheasants, as it happened, 
I came to steal away something 
infinitely better, my love.’ 

Then follows a long pause. She 
leans her head upon his shoulder ; 
he still holds the hand, still play- 
ing with it. 

‘Isn’t it strange, Emily? The 
former man who lived here fired 
and lost a son; your father fired 
and lost a daughter.’ 


‘No—gained a son, James. 
Fired, and won you and your 


white hand.’ 

‘Fired, darling; lost you, gave 
to me you and this, your own white 
hand for ever !’ 














THE MEETING AT THE WATERS. 


3Y THE AUTHOR OF ‘ANOTHER DAUGHTER OF EVE,’ 





BEsIDEs being employed in one of 
her Majesty’s offices, I am a hard- 
working literary man; and now 
that my turn for taking a holiday 
has come, I look forward to it with 
a keen sense of enjoyment. It is 
late in September, and I have some 
difficulty in fixing upon a place at 
which to spend my month of liber- 
ty. I had made up my mind to 
go with a man in my office to Spain ; 
but as we cannot get away together 
that plan is knocked on the head. 
Then I think I shall go to Scar- 
borough, as all my town friends are 
there; but it forcibly strikes me 
that in that case it will be no 
change, as I should have as much 
hard work to do as if I remained 
in London. I hear Scarborough 
is very gay, and there is a good 
deal of dancing, and late hours are 
kept. So I decide against Scar- 
borough, and resolve to visit the 
Emerald Isle. I have heard much 
about the beautiful scenery at 
Killarney, particularly at ‘the fall 
of the leaf; and as the season 
now seems peculiarly at the fall 
of the leaf, to judge from the ap- 
pearance of the London squares, I 
think I have chosen wisely in fix- 
ing upon Ireland as a place likely 
to afford me pleasure during my 
holiday. I intend to ‘do’ Dublinon 
my way back, so pass through that 
city en route to the station for the 
south of Ireland as fast as a car can 
convey me. When I am again 
settled in the train, with another 
long day’s journey before I reach 
my destination, I find out I have 
made a mistake, and that I should 


have done much better had I re- 
mained a night in Dublin, and 
pursued my travels next day, as I 
feel uncommonly sleepy and tired. 
Then I think that I will get out at 
the next station, and put up for 
the night ; but before my plans are 
in any way decided I have fallen 
asleep, for the next thing I am 
conscious of is a loud voice shout- 
ing into my ear, ‘ Change here for 
Fermoy, Tralee, and Killarney.’ 
When I am quite awake I perceive 
that it is twilight, and that we are 
at the junction, three hours distant 
from Killarney. It appears a thriv- 
ing, prosperous little town, and 
the lighted hotel, which I can see 
from the station, looks inviting; so 
I direct a porter to take my port- 
manteau there, and resolve to 
spend the next few days in explor- 
ing any places of interest round 
about. 

To my surprise I find an excel- 
lent able @’héte dinner just ready ; 
and spend a pleasant evening in 
the company of some racing men, 
who are staying at the Royal Hotel 
for some local races which are 
coming off next day, and to which 
they recommend me to go, as 
steeplechasing in Ireland is quite 
different from anything of the kind 
elsewhere. Accordingly I go, and 
am immensely amused; besides, I 
come back richer than I went, for 
my friends gave me the ‘straight 
tip,’ and I backed the winner. The 
races being over, I have nothing 
much to do, so I make up my mind 
to leave for Killarney; but the 
next day is very wet, and I hear 
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that if it rains anywhere, it rains at 
the lakes; so being comfortably 
located where I am, I think it bet- 
ter to remain here a day or two in 
hopes of finer weather. My hopes 
are doomed to disappointment, for 
it rains incessantly; and not being 
a native of these parts, I cannot 
slowly saunter about in the uncon- 
cerned way the men, women, and 
children of the town do; but I go 
to the station, and watch the arrival 
and departure of each train, until 
the officials must think I am a de- 
tective, or else have a mania for 
machinery. But it passes away the 
time, and that is something to a 
man weatherbound in a strange 
town. On one of these peregrina- 
tions I encounter a gray-haired 
gentleman clothed in an immense 
mackintosh, which is profusely de- 
corated with labels. On my in- 
quiring the reason, I hear that he 
is mad, but perfectly harmless, and 
that he is only going a little way 
down the line to visit some rela- 
tions; and as at each station he 
insists on terminating his journey, 
the labels are to show that he is to 
be put in the carriage again until 
he arrives at the destination which 
the labels set forth. This eccentric 
gentleman is the only piece of 
amusement I have had all day, and 
it is with great pleasure that I wel- 
come bed-time. Rain, everlasting 
rain, has been the order of the day ; 
and the last thing I remember is 
the patter it makes against the 
window panes as I fall asleep. 
When I wake the room is quite 
dark, but the patter of the rain 
seems to have become a roaring 
torrent, for I hear a rushing of wa- 
ter outside the house, and can 
hardly realise, when I look out of 
the window, that the quiet peaceful 
street is transformed into a flowing 
river. As soon as I am sufficiently 
clothed, and have secured some 
cigars and matches, I hurriedly 
descend, in order to ascertain from 
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‘mine host’ the reason of this un- 
seemly quantity of water; and then, 
to my dismay, hear that the White- 
rock river has overflowed its banks, 
and that the town is flooded. At 
once my thoughts revert to the 
people who dwell in the lower 
part of the town, and whose houses 
are built just at the river’s edge. 
Outside the hotel, which is situated 
on the highest ground, the water is 
a foot deep, so how the poor crea- 
tures in the lower part of the town 
have fared it is hard to tell. We 
spend the night, which is very 
dark, in helping our neighbours, 
who all rush to the higher ground 
with their children, leaving their 
goods and chattels to the mercy of 
the relentless water. The good- 
nature so peculiar to the Irish 
people served to some purpose to- 
night, and those who had no chil- 
dren of their own to save left their 
household goods and tenderly res- 
cued those of their neighbours. 
With daylight came a cessation of 
the rain; and then the waters began 
to subside, and the river to return 
to its natural bed, so that by the 
afternoon the street was passable. 
Notwithstanding my fatigues of the 
night, I determined to walk down 
and see what damage had been 
done. In the lower town the water 
had risen up to the second and 
third stories. The only lives lost 
were those of two little children, 
who had been left asleep in a lower 
room while their parents were away 
for the night; and a carrier, who 
had been swept into the current of 
the river with his horse and cart, 
and had not since been heard of. 
I hear from the people most thril- 
ling stories of the forgetfulness of 
self and heroic deeds which were 
performed during the night; par- 
ticularly of great self-command 
shown by a young girl who remain- 
ed alone in a villa close to the 
river, while the gentleman at whose 
house she was staying rescued his 
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wife and child, and after promising 
to return for her found it impos- 
sible to do so. The house was 
situated a mile from the town, in 
quite a lonely part, and yet that 
girl remained alone in an upper 
room while the waters were rushing 
and foaming all around her; and 
each moment the current sent the 
muddy reedy water up a step 
higher, so that when the water 
began to recede there were only 
three steps of the stairs uncovered. 
Instead of crying and fainting, as 
most women would have done, I 
hear that this heroic young lady 
tore up carpets, took down cur- 
tains, and put all the silver and 
plate on shelves in the top rooms ; 
then moved a litter of puppies with 
their mother to her own room, and 
there calmly waited to let events 
take their own course; so that 
when morning came she was found 
by her friends in good spirits, and 
very thankful to the Providence 
who had stilled the waters before 
they had harmed her, instead of 
being drowned in the attempt to 
leave the house, as ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred in all 
probability would have been, who 
had not the self-command and 
courage of this girl. 

The account of this young girl’s 
conduct inspired me with a curi- 
osity to see her. So, having been 
directed to the house, I boldly 
wade through the garden, where 
the water is still half a foot deep, 
and, after pushing aside baths, cups, 
saucers, music, and other things 
from before the front door, I knock 
and ask to be allowed to see the 
villa, as I am a tourist, and have 
heard that the flood had done im- 
mense damage to this house, which 
I want to see as a curiosity. The 
door is opened by a young woman 
of about twenty years of age, who 
has a lovely figure, which I can dis- 
tinguish even through the loose 
linsey jacket which she wears over 
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a short scarlet quilted petticoat. 
On the top of a tangled mass of 
golden-brown hair is perched a 
white cap with a scarlet bow in it; 
and as I glance down I perceive 
that her feet are bare. They rivet 
my attention directly my eyes 
light on them. I notice they are 
as shapely as any that sculptor 
ever chiselled ; as white as snow, 
and with the pinkest of rounded 
nails. Before such a _ beautiful 
picture I feel abashed, and, after 
throwing away my cigar, humbly 
repeat my wish to see the house. 

‘To be sure you shall, unless 
the master objects,’ replies my 
cicerone, as she admits me and 
hands me a chair which has floated 
to ¢erra firma. 

In the course of a few minutes 
the pretty maid returns with the 
message that I am welcome to go 
where I like; and before long I 
am so interested in seeing the mis- 
chief that the flood has done, and 
in listening to thé conversation of 
my companion, that I almost for- 
get the true object of my mission. 
The sight of a roll of carpet reminds 
me of the young lady who had so 
thoughtfully saved it. 

‘Is there not a young lady stay- 
ing here who remained alone in 
the house last night ? Iasked ; and 
the maid, whose name I have as- 
certained is Molly, replies in a 
hesitating way, as she blushes up 
to the roots of her hair, 

‘Yes—I mean no. At least, 
she is not here just this moment.’ 

‘Is it true all I have heard about 
her down in the town ?’ 

‘I am sure I can’t say,’ answers 
Molly ; and I feel, notwithstanding 
her marvellous beauty, that she 
has gone down in my estimation, 
for evidently she cannot bear to hear 
another woman’s praises rung in 
her ears. 

‘Tell me all you know about 
her, and I will make it worth your 
while, for I am interested in her.’ 
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My surprise is better imagined 
than described ; for Molly’s answer 
is to draw her splendid figure up 
to its full height, and to say, ina 
loud high voice, 

* How dare you insult a—’ Then 
she drops her voice and finishes 
her sentence in quite a different 
strain, saying, ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I am so tired with baling 
the water out of the house that I 
did not know what I was saying.’ 

And, for the first time, I remark 
that she speaks without any accent, 
and that her voice is melodiously 
sweet. I feel as if I was in the 
presence ofa lady, and I cease my 
bantering tone, while I ask her 
seriously to tell me about the girl 
whom I have never seen, but who 
interests me strangely. Leaning 
against the door, with her white 
feet crossed and her beautiful eyes 
gazing out of the window, Molly 
tells me, in a semi-sulky tone, all 
I have already heard about my 
heroine—for such she has become 
in my eyes. She ended her recital 
with the words, 

‘It is not more than any other 
girl would have done who had a 
particle of courage or common 
sense, and I don’t see any reason 
why such a fuss should be made 
about her; so now, sir, if you have 
seen and heard enough, I will be 
getting back to my work.’ 

After this dismissal I feel obliged 
to leave the premises, but do so in 
a mystified state of mind ; for I am 
puzzled when I think of the beauti- 
ful girl I have just left, who seems 
to be so far above her station, but 
who is not generous enough to be- 
stow praise where it is due, and 
who can calmly disparage another’s 
actions. ‘QO Molly, Molly, how 
like your sex you are!’ 

There is nothing further to be 
seen in the town, so I pursue my 
way on to the lakes, and find them 
even more sublime in their beauty 
than I anticipate. I devote the 


a 


last few days of my month’s leave 
to Dublin. And on my return to 
London, when I review the time I 
have been away, I arrive at the 
conclusion that my trip was in all 
respects a pleasant one. I try to 
keep up a romantic affection for the 
unknown heroine ; but whenever I 
think of her my fancy wanders off 
to the winsome maid with the 
lovely feet ; and, if truth must be 
told, many a sonnet have I ad- 
dressed to that bewitching speci- 
men of womanhood. 

About three months after my 
return to town a friend comes into 
my rooms and offers to take me to 
a party with him. I accept his in- 
vitation readily; and before the 
first quadrille is over I perceive a 
young lady, who reminds me so 
forcibly of Molly, that if it were not 
for the absurdity of the idea I could 
swear that it was she. The like- 
ness is really wonderful ; and the 
little difference between this young 
lady in sweeping silk attire and 
bare-footed Molly could be quite 
accounted for by the change of 
toilette. I really must ask for an 
introduction, and am sure I shall 
not be a bit startled to hear her 
introduced as Molly. When I am 
introduced to Miss Mary Lennox— 
for that turns out to be the young 
lady’s name—lI still think she is 
Molly, because the smile and laugh , 
are just as much like hers as the 
eyes and hair. If I could only see 
her feet my doubts would be at an 
end ; but Miss Lennox’s are fault- 
lessly fitted in silk shoes. I feel I 
must speak to her, and do not 
know how to begin, because my 
thoughts are with the girl she so 
closely resembles; but at last I 
make a bold dash into conversation 
by saying, 

‘You remind me very much of 
a girl I met in Ireland a few 
months ago.’ 

Then, to my surprise, Miss Len- 
nox looks down ; then raises her 
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eyes, and I see they are brimming 
over with fun, as she says, 

‘So you did not know Molly 
again. I knew you directly you 
entered the room.’ 

Then I stammer out an excuse 
about not expecting to see her in 
London ; but she takes my words 
out of my mouth by saying, 

‘You mean to say you did not 
expect to meet a servant as a guest 
here ; of course you did not, but I 
really am the girl who stayed in that 
house the night of the flood, and 
for fun next day got my friends to 


A Whispered Word. 


allow me to pretend to be the 
servant when you called. I 
thought it would be a good joke; 
but I was by no means a good 
actress, and once very nearly be- 
trayed myself.’ 

Whether Mary Lennox ever 
will become a good actress re- 
mains to be seen; but, at any 
rate, she has proved the most 
charming little wife, and as I write 
these last words she is looking 
over my shoulder, and says I have 
no right to make public the way I 
won her. 





A WHISPERED WORD. 


A worp of scandal whispered in a low 
Tone to an ear that leans to lips that tell ; 
Only one word, and yet it rings the knell 
Of happy ease, and deals a heart a blow 
That changes love and bliss to hate and woe ; 
Only one word, as wicked, false, and fell 
As ever slunk forth from foul slander’s hell 
To blight a life with venom’s overflow. 
The tattling scandal-monger does not know, 
And, knowing, would not heed the mischief done ; 
For Envy never heeds Love’s overthrow, 
Except to smile when a dark deed begun 
In spiteful stealth doth end in heartbreak ; so 
Life’s slander-saddened race is prematurely run. 


LETO. 
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